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A  “Trackside' 


three  million  dollars  per  day— for  new  streamlined  pas- 
senj»er  trains,  new  freight  cars,  and  new,  more  efficient 
l»)c«)motives  — for  new  track,  signals,  and  shojis  to  kwp 
them  rolling  even  more  surely,  more  efficiently. 


Virtually  all  the  things  you  eat  or  wear  or  use, 
and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  move 
to  you  —  somewhere  along  the  line  —  by  rail.  So 
here’s  a  “iraekside”  re|K>rt  of  how  your  rail¬ 
roads  tlhl  their  job  of  serving  you  last  year: 


5.  Paying  Their  Own  Way.  Railroads  provide  and 
maintain  their  roadway  and  e<juipment  witli  railroad 
dollars,  not  taxpayers’  dollars.  In  addition  they  pay 
ahoul  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  ta.\es.  TIu'se  taxes  help 
sup|virt  scli(K>ls,  roads,  and  other  pid)lic  projects.  They 
are  not  spent  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  railroads. 

For  their  .serv  ices  railroads  received  in  1948  an 
average  of  only  about  1*4  cents  for  hauling  a  ton  of 
freight  one  mile.  And  for  carrying  a  passenger  one 
mile,  they  got  far  less  than  they  got  a  (juarter  of  a 
century  ago  — when  wages  and  the  prices  of  rail¬ 
road  materials  and  supplies  were  only  half  what 
they  are  now. 

To  keep  on  making  improvements  in  their  service, 
railroads  must  continue  investing  money  in  better 
plants  and  facilities.  To  be  able  to  do  this  they 
must  make  earnings  in  line  with  today’s  increased 
costs.  For  only  adetjuate  earnings  can  justify  the 
huge  investment  required  to  keep  America’s  rail¬ 
roads  the  most  efficient,  the  most  ec'onomical,  and 
the  safest  mass  transportation  system  in  the  world. 


1.  Delivering  the  Goods.  Every  day  in  1948  the  rail¬ 
roads  hauled  an  average  of  12  tons  of  freight  one  mile 
for  every  nuin,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States! 


2.  Carrying  People.  Nearly  two  million  people  rode 
the  railroads  every  day.  That’s  equivalent  to  carrying 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  on  a  trip 
of  almost  300  mdes  durinii  the  year. 


3.  Improving  Efficiency.  Liist  year  the  average  Amer- 
ic'an  freight  train  movi-d  more  tons  of  freight  more  miles 
per  hour  than  ever  before  ir»  American  railroad  histortil 


IISTEN  TO  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  presenting  the  world’s 
(freat  musical  stuiws.  Every  Monday  crcning  over  the 
ABC  Network,  8-8:45  Eastern,  Mountain,  and  Pacific 
Time;  7-7:45  Central  Time. 


4.  Improving  the  Transportation  "Factory."  In  1948 
the  railroads  spent  for  improvements  alone  more  than 
a  billion  doUara.  That  meant  spending  an  average  of 


Here’s  a  Mining  Town -MODERN  STYLE 


If  your  eye  picks  out  the  parking 
lot  shown  here  first,  you’ve 
spotted  what  really  gives  this 
modern  mining  community  a 
twentieth-century  touch.  For  no 
longer  do  miners  need  to  live 
right  next  to  the  coal  mine. 
Earning  the  highest  wages  paid 
by  any  major  industry,  they  can 
afford  to  live  where  they  like. 
As  a  result,  about  two-thirds  of 
bituminous  coal  miners  today 
own  their  homes  or  rent  from 
private  landlords.  And  among 
the  remaining  third,  there  is  a 
trend  to  buy  the  “company” 
houses  they  now  live  ini 


EfRciency  goes  up,  delays  go  down  -when  modem  mines 
turn  to  radio  for  train  communication.  The  motorman 
below  can  take  orders  on  the  run  and  be  directed  to 
where  he’s  most  needed.  Radio  dispatching  keeps  coal 
moving  faster,  provides  greater  safety  underground. 


Safety  is  serious  business  in  coal  mining— and  mine  fore¬ 
men,  below,  meet  daily  to  review  conditions  throughout 
modem  mines.  Today  American  mines  are  twice  as  safe 
in  terms  of  man  hours  worked  as  they  were  40  years  ago. 
And  more  than  four  times  safer  in  terms  of  tons  mined. 
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It's  worthwhile  learning  alxmt  coal!  Many  new  things 
have  lieen  happening  to  coal  recently.  To  bring  you 
and  your  classes  accurate,  timely  information  about 
our  greatest  national  resource,  we’ve  published  a 
valuable  fact  book.  Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal.  For 
your  free  copies,  mail  the  coupon. 

BITUMINOUS  6  COAL 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Depabtment  of  National  Coal  Association 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Bituminout  Coal  Inttitute,  Educ.  Dept.R 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C< 


Please  send  me _ free  copies  of 

Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal. 

Name _ 

Street _ . 

City _ _ _ _  Zon 

Name  of  School 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THI  WAY  .  . .  FUILS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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Once  this  was  just 
an  algebraic  formula 

Did  you  know  that  the  atomic 
,  bomb  with  its  typical  mushroom 
'  formation  once  was  just  an  alge- 
I  braic  formula?  With  the  tremen- 
J  dous  energy  release  over  Hiroshi- 
I  ma,  the  atomic  age  began  and  the 
j  world  suddenly  realized  the  signif- 
)  icance  of  E=mc*  lEnergy=mass  x  r 
J  (speed  of  light)*]  Immediately,  in-  > 

(  comprehensible  chatter  about  f 
I  the  difficult  “Einstein  theory”  Ji 

Ible  fact.  (J 
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reading 


The  Language  Arts  Series 

BETTS  BASIC  READERS 

Betts  and  Welch 

In  the  pasit  lifteen  yearn,  reneareli  and  leacliiii}: 
practice  have  made  jjreat  strides  in  the  field  of 
rea«lin»  instruction.  Now  the  time  has  come  for  a 
new  reading  series  huilt  from  the  ground  up. 

The  Betts  Basic  Reading  program  uses  all  the  know¬ 
how  gained  from  study  and  experienee.  And.  what 
is  important  to  all  teachers  of  reading,  the  Betts 
Basic  Reading  program  is  a  unified  program.  It  has 
every  step,  every  important  principle  and  procedure, 
every  feature  and  refinement  PLANNED  AND  BUILT 
IN  FROM  THE  VERY  BEGINNING. 


Storv  Books 


Study  Books 


(iuide  Books 


American  Book  Company 


88  Lixinfton  Avt. 
Mrs  York  18.  N.  Y. 


Why 


are  the 


books 

the  Nation’s  Basic  Readers? 

FIRST  WITH  OFFSET  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST  WITH  THE  REBUS 
FIRST  WITH  INTEGRATED  TEXTFILMS 
FIRST  WITH  TRIPLE  TEACHING  PLANS 

These  are  reasons  but  not  THE  reason 
Write  us  for  the  answer 

^etenaoK  autd 

EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
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•  Safe,  spendable  everywhere  and 
provide  instant  identification 

•  If  lost  or  stolen  without  your 
second  signature,  their  full  value 
is  promptly  refunded 

•  Cost  so  little— only  75i  per  $100. 
Good  until  used 

•  Buy  them  at  your  bank 


NCB 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


BACKED  BY 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 
fn  'Utjr/f/ 

li*mlMrr  UvpMtt  liuiursac^  Oorporatkio 


SdUM," 

NO  SCHOOL  TODAY! 

^‘^The  jollowing  schools  are  closed 
today" — and  many  a  snow-happy  New 
Jersey  youngster  listens  eagerly  to 
John  B's  joyous  radio  recital. 

Hut  what  is  the  long-range  effect  on 
the  people  who  support  the  schools? 
Father  goes  to  work  as  usual,  per¬ 
haps  starting  earlier  because  of  the 
storm.  Oldsters  and  employed  youth 
alike  trudge  along  to  factory  and  store, 
riie  girl  with  the  humblest  job  in  the 
dime  store  feels  it  is  important.  The 
mailman,  the  trainman,  the  truck  driver 
knons  he  must  get  through.  But  we 
tell  the  world  that  teachers  and  pupils 
dare  not  use  extra  energy  for  education. 

I  like  John  and  think  he’s  a  hig 
help  at  starting  the  day,  hut  is  he  a 
good  sponsor  for  the  school  business? 
It's  too  easy  to  get  wide  coverage  on 
school  (losing;  can  we  find  some- 
uhere  a  voice  as  helpful  in  keeping 
schools  o|)en  and  functioning  at  top 
capacity? 

(loiild  he  too  that  many  .schools  close, 
not  because  of  storm,  but  because 
John  said  the  next  borough  is  closed. 
"Schools  shouldn’t  keep  ofien  in  Po- 
dunk  if  they’re  closed  in  Hohunk-  it 
wouldn’t  be  a  square  deal.” 


Hove  you  seen 


•  simple,  direct  teaching 

•  logical,  clear-cut  organiza¬ 
tion 

•  full  coverage  of  skills 

•  systematic  testing  program 

•  strong  program  of  grammar 
readiness  and  grammar 

•  stress  on  vocabulary  enrich¬ 
ment 


World  Book  Company 


No  one  advocates  a  real  risk  for 
any  child.  Broken  wires,  skiddy  streets 
can  be  hazardous.  But  why  not  think 
this  way — if  it  is  okay  for  the  grocery 
boy,  it’s  not  too  tough  for  the  school 
boy.  If  the  laundry  man  can  make  it, 
so  can  the  teacher.  Both  jobs  arc 
important. 

The  more  we  close  the  more  we  arc 
expected  to  close.  It’s  increasingly 
easy  to  hear  the  siren  or  the  radio 
announcement  once  it  has  been  used, 
and  rumors  of  “no  school”  spread 
awfully  fast. 

Let’s  make  the  close-down  excep¬ 
tional,  even  though  we  say: 

"Thanks  Genial  John  and  public- 
service  minded  radio  stations,  for  the 
best  of  intentions!” 

W.  F.  Boi.kn,  Principal 
Dunellen  High  School. 


Lonirer  .School  Year? 

We  do  not  have  to  lengthen  the  scIkhiI 
year  in  the  literal  sen-e;  we  need  only  to 
continue  lo  show  the  world  that  we  are 
willing  lo  abandon  that  stuffed-shirt  alti¬ 
tude  of  yesterday,  lhal  no  learning  takes 
place  hut  in  the  schoolhouse. 

Day  camps,  Y-aclivities,  church  ami  social 
clubs  are  the  by-products  of  a  changing 
educational  philosophy..  I.et  all  of  us  who 
are  interesteil  in  the  wholesome,  well-bal¬ 
anced  American  way  of  life,  join  hands  to 
coordinate  our  knowledge  and  skills.  It 
can’t  just  happen  Iwcause  school  is  opened 
all  year  around. 

Faythe  Stern,  Paterson. 


by  DAWSON  and  MILLER 

The  series  that  answers  the 
child's  why  in  language;  it  sets 
up  easy,  purposeful  goals, 
assuring  success  and  power  in 

f 

speaking  and  writing. 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON  5,  NEW  YORK 
REPRESENTED  BY  C.  C.  RENICK 
8  80  FERN  WOOD  AVE.,  PLAINFIELD 
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STATE  Ain 
IS  NEEDED 


Teachers  must  be  impressed  with  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association’s 
legislative  program  as  presented  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Review  and  the 
Reporter.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ambitious  programs  in  the  history  of 
our  association.  To  be  effective  in  the  sponsoring  of  legislation  for  the  protection 
and  advancement  of  public  schools,  your  Legislative  Committee  must  receive 
the  individual,  organized  and  united  support  of  all  teachers  and  interested  citizens. 

Every  one  of  our  legislative  proposals  has  been  carefully  studied  by  your 
Salary,  State  Aid  or  Pension  Policy  Committee.  Committee  recommendations 
were  finally  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

X  JtE  NJEA  program  for  additional  State  Aid  is  clear  and  direct.  We  believe 
that  as  much  money  as  is  received  from  the  cigarette  tax  should  be  used  to 
increase  the  State’s  share  of  local  school  costs.  Our  reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  State  Aid  Commission',  composed  of  assemblymen,  senators  and 
citizens,  recommended  to  last  year’s  legislature  an  increase  of  $13,000,000  in 
State  Aid  to  education. 

2.  Several  sources  of  income,  including  the  cigarette  tax,  were  suggested 
to  pay  that  additional  State  Aid. 

3.  The  Legislature  appropriated  $9,429,476.00  to  boards  of  education  as 
additional  State  Aid.  $.3,591, was  designated  for  tax  reduction  while 
$3,837,.51 1.2.5  was  available  for  current  school  expt'iises  during  the  school  year 
1948-49. 

4.  To  provide  the  increase  in  State  Aid  to  education,  the  Legislature 
approved  the  cigarette  tax  which  has  been  commonly  labeled  “for  schools”  and 
which  is  producing  more  than  $16,000,000.  Our  proposal  will  grant  the  local 
school  district  $25.00  per  child  in  place  of  the  $15.68  which  was  received  last 
year.  This  plan  will  provide  municipalities  with  assistance  very  similar  to  that 
requested  by  the  State  League  of  Municipalities,  the  State  Federation  of  Boards 
of  Education  and  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  the 
New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau. 

Much  of  the  above  material  was  included  in  my  January  message  to  you, 
but  I  am  restating  it  as  an  important  part  of  our  legislative  program.  The  figures 
contained  in  this  statement  have  been  carefully  checked  by  our  Research  De¬ 
partment,  and  like  all  other  statements  which  we  plan  to  release,  we  believe  them 
to  be  fair  and  factual. 


fl  STUDY  of  teacher  shortage  prepared  by  our  State  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  we  are  not  attracting  the  best  candidates  and  are  losing  many 
competent  and  experienced  teachers.  Last  year  the  number  of  sub-standard 
certificates  increased  from  1,279  to  1,789.  An  enrollment  growth  of  20,000 
pupils  has  added  to  the  local  school  problem  of  teacher  shortage. 

MINIMUM  Our  minimum  salary  bill  for  $2,500  is  closely  allied  to  our  State  Aid  program. 

SALARY  Many  legislators  recognize  the  justice  of  a  $2,500  minimum  salary  but  question 

the  ability  of  the  municipalities  to  provide  the  funds.  While  our  data  indicate 
that  districts  can  afford  this  minimum,  the  additional  State  Aid  we  have  requested 
would  go  far  in  assisting  school  districts  to  meet  the  proposed  salary  minimum. 

W E  ARE  asking  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  meet  its  full  obligation  to  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  and  are  urging  a  more  lilieral  plan  for  new  entrants. 
No  legislation  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  individual  teacher  than  that 
which  concerns  his  pension.  Our  Pension  and  Annuity  plan  has  served  as  a 
pattern  for  many  other  states.  To  retain  that  p<)sition  we  believe  the  benefits 
to  new  entrants  must  be  liberalized.  More  liberal  retirements  will  attract  better 

l*ENSIi)NS  teachers  to  New  Jersey  and  help  to  retain  those  who  have  been  successful.  It  is 

to  be  hoped  that  every  detail  of  our  proposal  will  be  discussed  in  faculty  meetings 
and  in  teacher  association  meetings.  It  is  your  plan  and  cannot  succewl  without 
your  support.  The  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  system  in  New  Jersey  is  a 
part  of  the  State’s  school  program,  and  we  believe  the  legislators  will  find  our 
proposal  to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

The  social  effectiveness  of  the  NJEA  legislative  program  can  be  judged 
by  its  influence  on  public  education.  By  keeping  that  objective  in  mind,  our 
sights  will  be  far  above  selfish  interests.  Success  can  only  be  achieved  with 
the  interest,  enthusiasm  and  support  of  every  teacher  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly  —  January  15,  1949 


The  Delenate  Ai>bembly  of  the  New  Jersey 
tiiucation  Assoeiation  convened  at  the  Hotel 
Stacy-TrenI,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  January  15,  1949,  at  10:15  A.  M., 
(lharles  L.  Steel,  Jr..  President,  presiding. 

With  34  members  present.  President  Steel 
declared  a  quorum.  It  was  moved,  secnmled 
and  passed  to  seat  J.  Fred  Bioren  of  Kssex 
County  and  .Mrs.  Charlotte  I).  Koen  as 
proxies. 

Richard  K.  Ilainlen.  chairman  of  the 
(Committee  on  Order  of  Business  and  Rules 
of  Procedure,  submitted  a  recommended 
order  of  business  and  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  conduct  of  business.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Bioren,  seconded  and  passed  that  the 
report  be  accepted. 

President  Steel  reported  on  the  work  of 
the  Association,  especially  on  a  recent  con¬ 
ference  with  Governor  Driscoll  on  the  state 
aid  program  and  on  the  growth  in  NJE.\ 
memlrership. 

M  rs.  Florence  H.  Price,  Treasurer,  re¬ 
ported  total  cash  balances  of  $80,.389.19,  re¬ 
ceipts  from  September  1  to  January  11  of 
$132,826.75,  disbursements  of  $72,694.37: 
dues  of  $123,207:  and  investments  of 
$.50,000. 

Enrollment  la  Up 

Dr.  Richard  Beck,  chairman  of  the  En¬ 
rollment  (aimmittee,  reported  that  1948-49 
enrollment  had  surpassed  1947-48  enrollment. 
He  called  attention  to  substantial  increases 
in  Camden,  Hudson.  Passaic  and  Union 
(bounties,  and  to  lOO'/r  enrollment  in  Cape 
May,  Cumlierland.  Salem.  Sussex,  Warren, 
and  the  State  Department.  He  noted  in¬ 
creases  in  Garfield.  Montclair,  Jersey  City 
and  Paterson.  an<l  submitted  a  list  of  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  enrollment  is  still  low.  It 
was  moved  by  Miss  Porreca.  seconded,  and 
passed  that  the  report  he  accepted. 

Eric  Groezinger,  State  Director  for  NEA. 
reported  that  the  NE.\-NJE.\  Coordinating 
(Committee  had  Iwen  increased  with  ad¬ 
visory  meniljers  to  equal  the  NJE.\  Enroll¬ 
ment  Committee.  He  reported  9,968  NEA 
members  in  New  Jersey  as  of  December 
31,  1948.  882  fewer  than  a  year  before.  He 
announced  a  drive  for  NF^4  members  for 
Jan.  1,5-Feh.  15,  and  urged  that  there  he 
a  collector  in  each  school  in  the  State.  He 
reviewed  briefly  the  achievements  of  the 
NEA  and  arguments  for  higher  membership. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Francis,  seconded 
and  passed  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

Claude  B.  Kleinfelter.  Legislative  Chair¬ 
man.  referred  to  page  145  of  the  January 
Rkvikw  as  the  legislative  report.  He  com¬ 
mented  briefly  on  the  various  hills  to  be 
presented,  and  emphasized  the  problems  of 
legislation  during  an  election  year.  He  urged 
that  teachers  and  the  .Association  keep  their 
eye  on  the  most  important  bills,  and  not 
he  side-tracked  with  small  or  nuisance  bills. 

Pension  Proposal 

Joseph  E.  Clayton,  chairman  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  Committee,  discussed  the  .35- 
year,  quarter-pay  pension  proposal.  Laur¬ 
ence  B.  Johnson  explained  the  materials 
that  have  been  prepared,  and  Joseph  J. 
Masiello  outlined  the  organization  to  use 
tln*se  materials.  In  response  to  a  question. 
Dr.  Hipp  outlined  the  arguments  against 
placing  teachers  under  social  security.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Bambara.  seconded  and 
passed  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Floyd  Potter,  chair¬ 
man.  Dr.  Hipp  reported  for  the  State  .Aid 


(.Committee.  He  submitted  the  following 
four-point  program: 

1.  That  all  cigarette  tax  revenues  l>e  used 
for  state  school  aid,  to  be  distributed  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  66,  P.  L.  1948 
lS-10.3,  -Armstrong  Act). 

2.  That  Chapter  66,  P.  L.  1948,  be 
amended  to  provide  for  certification  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  $25.00  per 
weighte«l  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

3.  That  no  restrictions  be  placed  upon  the 
us«*  of  these  state  school  aid  monies,  except 
that  they  Iw  used  for  school  current  expense 
items  only. 

4.  That  the  Legislature  be  urged  to 
broaden  the  tax  base  sufficiently  to  provide 
additional  school  aid  up  to  an  average  of 
.50%  of  the  cost  per  weighted  pupil  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance,  as  recommended  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Munici¬ 
palities. 

With  reference  to  recent  statements  by 
state  officials.  Dr.  Hipp  indicated  that  the 
Association  was  withholding  any  statements 
until  it  could  have  its  figures  completely 
checked.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
seconded  and  passed  that  the  report  be 
adopted. 

Spring  C'onference 

Charles  W.  Robinson  reported  for  the 
Spring  Conference  Committee,  outlining  the 
proposed  program  for  April  1-2  at  the  Berk¬ 
eley-!  Carteret  in  .Ashury  Park.  Mr.  .Steel 
urged  local  associations  and  county  asso¬ 
ciations  to  send  representatives.  It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Roberts,  seconded  and  passed 
that  the  report  he  adopted. 

President  .Steel  called  for  New  Business. 
Mr.  Dwyer  asked  about  a  hill  to  appropri¬ 
ate  ten  cents  per  pupil  for  visual  aids. 
Dr.  Thomas  Robinson  explained  the  thinking 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  favored 
the  purposes  of  the  hill  but  questioned  the 
proposed  method  of  financing. 

Ida  FI  Housman  was  given  the  privilege 
o{  the  floor  and  spoke  about  Senate  Bill 


“But  Dad,  niy  marks  are  no  lower  than 
my  teacher's  salary.” 


261  (1918),  which  would  permit  Boards 

to  give  non-members  of  the  Pension  Fund 
half-pay  retirement  at  65.  .She  asked  that 
the  NJEA  go  on  record  against  the  bill  if 
it  reappears  this  year. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  R<d)ert8,  seconded 
and  passed  that  the  Delegate  Assembly  go 
on  record  as  opposing  such  a  bill  if  and 
when  it  is  reintrocluced. 

M  iss  Sheldon  asked  about  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  action  to  secure  higher  exemption* 
for  retired  teachers;  Mr.  Steel  indicated 
that  the  NJEA  is  working  on  that. 

NEA  Director 

President  Steel  read  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendation  concerning  the  nomination  of 
the  NFIA  Director: 

“The  President  of  the  NJFiA  and  the 
FIxecutive  Committee  shall  present  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly  the  name  of  a  nominee 
for  the  consideration  of  that  body  at  its  last 
regular  meeting  held  during  the  school  year. 

“The  name  of  this  nominee  shall  appear 
on  the  agenda  of  said  Delegate  Assembly 
meeting,  which  agenda  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly  members  at  least  10  day* 
in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

“Additional  nominations  may  be  made  by 
Delegate  Assembly  memlrers  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  If  more  than  one  name  is  placed  in 
nomination,  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  shall  set  up  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  for  selecting  one  nominee  as  the 
candidate  of  the  NJEA.  We  further  rec¬ 
ommend  that  this  choice  be  made  by  secret 
ballot. 

“In  accordance  with  the  request  from  the 
NEA.  we  recommend  that  the  NEA  Director 
should  he  a  member  of  the  NJEA  Coordin¬ 
ating  Committee.” 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Roberts,  seconded 
and  passed  that  the  recommendations  be 
adopted. 

Air.  Hatnien  then  recommended  the  follow¬ 
ing  rule  for  selection  of  the  NJEA  candi¬ 
date  for  NEA  Director  if  there  is  more  than 
one  candidate: 

“In  the  event  that  there  is  more  than  one 
name  proposed  as  NJFiA  candidate  for  NEA 
Director 

“(a)  the  choice  shall  hi*  made  by  secret 
written  ballot; 

“(b)  the  choice  shall  be  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  mem¬ 
bers  present,  with  the  name  receiv¬ 
ing  the  lowest  number  of  votes 
dropped  after  each  successive  ballot 
until  one  name  iloes  receive  a 
majority; 

“(c)  the  President  shall  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  handle  the  election  and  to 
act  as  tellers.” 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Porreca,  seconded 
and  passed  that  this  rule  be  adopted. 

M  iss  A'an  Wyk  questioned  the  possibility 
of  holding  the  1951  convention  in  New  York 
City.  After  some  discussion  and  a  break 
for  luncheon,  Mr.  Steel  pointed  out  that 
the  Constitution  gives  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  the  power  to  fix  the  time,  the  place 
and  the  program  of  the  Annual  Convention. 

It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  F)vans,  seconded 
and  passed  to  refer  to  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee  for  study  a  resolution  that  i 
teacher  for  the  pur|)ose  of  retiring  may 
buy  into  the  Pension  F'und  any  years  he 
has  taught  in  an  accredited  private  school 
It  was  moveil  by  Mrs.  .Savage,  seci. tided 
and  passed  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 
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County  Heads 
Picked  To  Push 
Pension  Plan 

A  state-wide  committee  to  organize 
the  campaign  for  the  “Complete  Pen¬ 
sion  Plan,”  has  been  set  up,  with  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  county.  The  committee 
met  in  NJEA  headquarters  on  January 
21,  and  reviewed  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  campaign. 

The  materials  include  reprints  of 
the  material  which  appears  in  this 
issue  of  the  Review,  slides  based  on 
this  material  for  use  in  teacher  meet¬ 
ings,  and  elaborate  “presentations”  for 
use  with  key  citizens  and  members  of 
the  legislature.  Teachers  are  urged  to 
keep  this  issue  of  the  Review,  and  to 
study  the  pension  material  on  pages 
199-204. 

Seek  Teacher  Study 

The  campaign  for  the  Complete 
Pension  Plan  involves  making  every 
teacher  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 
and  taking  it  to  key,  influential  citi¬ 
zens  through  small  teacher  committees. 

The  state-wide  committee  responsi¬ 
ble  for  county  organization  includes 
the  following: 

ATLANTIC — Mazik  V.  Scanlan,  Admin¬ 
istrative  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  and  Dominick 

M.  Carafalo,  Supv.  Prin.,  Minotola; 
BKRtJEN — William  Mobf.rt,  .Supv.  Prin., 

N.  Arlington,  and  Karl  Pcrcli.l,  Supv. 
Prin..  Bogota;  BURLINGTON  Dr.  .MKi.vtN 
Kkki's,  .‘supv.  Prin.,  Pemberton;  CAMDEN 
— William  R.  .Stovkr,  .Supv.  Prin.,  Mer- 
cliantville;  CAPE  MAY — Harold  A.  .Sha- 
TERiAN,  .Supt.,  Ocean  City;  CIJ.MBERLAND 
—  Joseph  L  Schultz,  .Supt..  Millville; 
ESSEX— Fran»:is  B.  Snavely,  West  Side 
High  School,  Newark,  and  Ethel  .Sheldon, 
Liberty  .‘^hool,  Bloomfield; 

(H.OUCESTER— Dr.  S.  G.  Win  a  ns.  .State 
Teachers  College,  (Tiasslioro,  and  T.  Frank¬ 
lin  Kershnkr,  Supv.  Prin.,  Clayton; 
HUDSON  —  Howard  E.  Deily,  Board  of 
Education,  Jersey  City;  HUNTERDON — 
Mrs.  Jean  Slattery,  14  Mine  St.,  Flem- 
ington;  .MERCER—  Dh.  James  F.  Ahlbach, 
Junior  High,  .School  No.  1,  Trenton; 
MIDDLESEX  —  Margaret  Crockett,  High 
School,  Perth  Amlwy; 

Monmouth 

MONMOUTH  —  Joseph  E.  Claaton, 
.Supv,  Prin..  Manasquan;  MORRIS — Josfph 
.M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Prin.,  Alfred  Vgil  Jr.  H.  S., 
Morris  Plains,  and  Gerald  F.  Hopkins, 
Prin..  High  School,  Rockaway;  OCEAN — 
G.  Harold  .Antrim,  Supv.  Prin.,  Point 
Pleasant  B«‘ach;  PASSAIC — (fEorije  Ander¬ 
son,  Board  of  Education,  Clifton,  and  A. 
Reese  Matte;son,  Prin.,  School  No.  5,  Pat¬ 
erson;  SALEM- -Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Peter¬ 
son,  Supv.  Prin.,  Pennsville; 

SOMERSET  —  Dr.  Thurman  H.  Bare, 
Supv.  Prin.,  N.  Plainfield;  SUSSEX — Nich¬ 
olas  DeVita,  High  School,  Hamburg,  and 
(Christian  Stager,  Jr.,  Prin.,  Stanhope; 
UNION  — Ernest  M.  Peffer,  Prin.,  Maxson 
S-hool,  Plainfield;  WARREN — Mrs.  Helen 
Mitchell  Rhodes,  Prin.,  Freeman  S-hool, 
Phillipshurg. 


Official 

NOMINATING 

COMMITTEE 

The  Nominating  Committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  met  on  January  13.  Howard 
Reeve.  Little  Falls,  was  elected 
chairman;  and  Elizabeth  Talbot, 
Metuchen,  Secretary. 

The  following  names  were  pro- 
uosed  to  it  for  nomination  for 
President,  Vice-President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association: 

President 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck, 

Jersey  City 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price, 

Newark 

Vice-President 

Claude  B.  Kleinfelter, 
Trenton 

William  R.  Stover, 

Pennsauken  Twp. 

Treasurer 

Raymond  S.  Clarke, 

Elizabeth 

Margaret  Crockett, 

Perth  Amboy 

Ida  L.  Francis, 

Somerville 

Jeanne  VanWyk, 

Paterson 

The  Nominating  Committee  will 
meet  again  on  March  4  to  act  upon 
the  above  names,  and  no  others. 

Expect  Conflict 
Over  Appointment 
Of  Commissioner 

Last  year’s  controversy  over  the 
method  of  selecting  a  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  expected  to  be  renewed 
this  year.  A  bill  representing  the  edu¬ 
cational  point  of  view  has  already  been 
introduced.  It  is  A-95. 

It  is  understood  that  a  different  bill 
is  being  prepared  at  the  State  House, 
and  will  appear  with  Governor  Dris¬ 
coll’s  blessing. 

The  bill  already  presented  calls  for 
appointment  of  the  Commissioner  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Governor,  for  a 
five  year  term.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  with  the  vigorous  support  of 
the  NJEA  and  many  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Leaflets  backing  A-95  have  been 
prepared  and  are  being  distributed 
throughout  the  state  to  build  public 
support  for  the  bill  which  NjEA  is 
backing. 


School  Friends 
Press  $25  Plan 
In  Legislature 

It  looks  like  a  united  front  for  more 
state  aid  this  year.  Several  organiza¬ 
tions  have  already  endorsed  the  state 
aid  program  which  the  NJEA  pro¬ 
posed,  and  others  are  expected  to  sup¬ 
port  it  as  soon  as  formal  action  can 
be  taken. 

The  first  specific  endorsement  came 
from  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau; 
the  second  from  the  New  Jersey  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  The 
New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Boards  of  Education  some  time 
ago  approved  a  request  that  is  basically 
similar  to  the  $25  program.  The  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities 
originated  the  request  for  state  aid  up 
to  half  the  cost  of  education  in  New 
Jersey. 

Text  of  Bill 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
immediately  is  based  on  the  NJEA 
request  for  $25  per  pupil  for  distribu¬ 
tion  under  the  Armstrong  Act  (Chap. 
66,  P.L.  1948).  This  amount  would 
use  for  state  aid  the  sums  now  being 
raised  by  the  cigarette  tax. 

Specifically  it  is  proposed  to  amend 
Section  2  of  the  Armstrong  Act  by 
adding  the  following  provisions: 

The  amount  to  be  appropriated 
shall  be  sufficient  to  \>ay  tuenty-five 
dollars  ($2.5.00)  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance.  On  or  bejore  the 
first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  calculate  and  for¬ 
ward  to  the  State  Treasurer  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the 
succeeding  school  year. 

The  actual  appropriation  of  the 
money  has  to  be  made  in  the  annual 
appropriations  act.  The  certification 
of  the  amount  needed  would,  however, 
provide  a  guide  for  local  boards  in 
estimating  their  state  aid  when  making 
up  their  own  budgets,  and  would  es¬ 
tablish  legislative  policy  for  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the  needed  money. 


A-64  IS  NAME  OF 

MINIMUM  PAY  BILL 

The  minimum  salary  bill  which  the 
NJEA  backs  is  A-64.  It  was  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Pat  Clemens  of  Mer¬ 
cer  County,  a  Trenton  teacher,  at  the 
first  session  of  the  1949  Legislature. 
It  simply  raises  the  present  $2000 
minimum  to  $2500. 
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A  "^Cave  Man”  Unit 


By  MICHAEL  R.  FERRETTl* 


WE  RECENTLY  had  the  problem  of  on  percentages,  the  time  line,  and 
teaching  a  unit  on  the  cave  man  graphs.  The  children  computed  the 
for  social  studies.  It  was  our  aim  to  percentages  of  time  of  each  era  in  rela- 
make  the  work  interesting,  purposeful,  tion  to  the  whole  time  line.  A  graph 
and  to  integrate  it  with  the  other  sub-  was  made  with  different  colored  papers 
jects  and  not  defeat  their  purpose.  The  illustrating  the  order  and  relationship 
results  were  gratifying.  of  each  era  on  the  time  line.  This  was 

We  introduced  the  subject  by  dis-  also  tacked  above  the  side  blackboard. 

cussing  the  age  of  the  earth  and  by  ,  _ _ 

...  .  .1  •  ,  u*  i.  LANGUAGE 

pointing  out  the  various  eras  into  which 

it  was  divided.  We  showed  a  film  our  language  arts  approach,  we 

strip  on  the  subject.  The  children’s  started  a  discussion  on  the  various 

interests  were  aroused  and  we  sug-  phases  of  a  cave  man  s  life.  Different 
gested  using  textbooks,  encyclopedias,  topics  were  brought  out  and  enumer- 
reference  books  and  pamphlets  for  find-  ated  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  clothing 
ing  information.  and  social  habits.  The  children  were 

A  chalk  drawing  of  a  scene  in  the  then  asked  to  imagine  that  they  wctc 
Age  of  Reptiles  was  made  on  the  back  early  cave  men  and  were  told  to  write 
blackboard.  The  scene  included  five  tiow  they  thought  they  would  have 
different  types  of  dinosaurs  and  vege-  fP^ut  tne  day'  if  they  had  b^n  living 
tation  of  the  era.  The  technical  names  this  era.  Children  with  similar  topics 
of  the  animals  were  placed  beside  each  worked  in  groups,  ^is  led  to  various 
one.  and  in  short  time  the  children  ^enra  of  a  play  which  we  later  pro- 
were  calling  the  animals  bv  their  duced  entitled  A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a 
correct  names.  Cave  Man.  In  these  written  reports  we 

taught  the  use  of  the  comma,  period, 
ART  capitals,  etc. 

In  an  art  lesson  the  children  painted.  After  the  written  reports  were  com- 
with  water  colors,  individual  scenes  in  pleted,  we  had  oral  reports  on  selected 
the  Age  of  Reptiles.  The  principles  of  such  as  animals,  weapons  and 

perspective  were  successfully  taught  in  other  phases  of  activities  in  the  cave 
this  lesson.  The  children  were  very  oian  s  life.  The  children  were,  in  this 
much  interested  and  learned  the  use  of  activity,  taught  the  use  of  the  out- 
the  horizon  line,  vanishing  point,  and  bnc  and  various  habits  making  for 
that  animals  in  the  background  would  good  speech. 

be  smaller  than  those  in  the  foreground.  reading,  stories  "ere  read  J^r- 

At  the  end  of  two  lessons  the  best  paint-  laming  to  this  period  of  lirac- 
ings  were  selected  and  tacked  up  from  the  development  of  reading  habits 
around  the  room.  concrete  facts  of  the 

for  our  arithmetic  period,  we  worked  ^ appreciat*®"- 

_  Kipling  s  Just  So  Stories  were  read. 

*  Mr.  Ferretti,  a  student  in  Glassboro  State  _ 

Teachers  College,  developed  this  unit  as  ACTIVITIES 

Our  activities  included  the  making  of 
Haley.  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  various  wea- 


**0  God  of  the  Moon  and  Stars 


A  Ceremonial  Dance 
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The 

Candy- 

Stripers 

By  RUTH  E.  LINDSAY 

East  Orange* 


A  Classroom  Discussion  of  Democracy  Grows  Into  the  Junior 
Aides,  a  Lasting  Program  of  Community  Service  to  East  Orange 
General  Hospital 


IN  A  DISCUSSION  On  democracy,  back 
in  the  year  of  1944,  my  ninth  grade 
class  in  World  History  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  democracy  and  its  way 
of  life  were  dependent  upon  individual 
effort  and  responsibility.  The  students 
discussed  the  problem  at  length,  and 
our  list  of  ways  in  which  the  individual 
might  build  and  enrich  our  society 
grew  long  and  detailed. 

As  a  result,  a  unique  service  was 
initiated  by  the  girls  of  that  class  at 
the  East  Orange  General  Hospital.  The 
project,  which  has  grown  like  the 
veritable  beanstalk  of  legendary  fame, 
holds  as  much  interest  and  vitality 
today  as  it  did  when  it  started  four 
and  a  half  years  ago.  Today,  twenty-six 
ninth  grade  girls  of  the  Vernon  L. 
Davey  Junior  High  School  in  East 
Orange  are  members  of  the  Junior 
Aides,  a  student  group  giving  hospital 
service. 

The  formation  of  the  group  depended 
largely  upon  the  willingness  of  the 
hospital  authorities  to  accept  a  sei^  ice 
project  sponsored  by  the  school.  As 
the  teacher,  I  found  long  interviews 
necessary  —  interviews  which  were 
doubly  important  since  I  not  only 
wanted  to  see  the  project  firmly  started 
but  1  also  wanted  to  see  the  gleam  of 
democratic  service  shine  in  the  eyes 
of  the  students. 

It  was  decided  that  the  girls  should 
'^ear  uniforms;  they  decided  up<m  pink 
and  white  pjnafores.  All  the  pinafores 
were  made  by  the  girls  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Marion  \.  Shelly  of  the 
school’s  Clothing  Department. 


*  Miss  Lindsay  teaches  social  studies  in  the 
Vernon  L.  Davey  Junior  High  School. 


VARIED  DUTIES 

So  each  school  day  for  the  past  four 
and  a  half  years,  five  Junior  Aides  in 
crisp  candy  striped  pinafores  have  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  at  the  East  Orange 
General  Hospital.  Eiach  girl  carries  her 
service  record  card  with  her.  This  card 
is  given  to  the  floor  supervisor  as  she 
checks-in  for  the  day’s  work. 

The  duties  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  girls  are  varied  and  in¬ 
clude  such  non-professional  jobs  as: 
delivering  mail,  shelving  linen,  fixing 
flowers,  storing  sterile  supplies,  serving 
afternoon  nourishment  trays,  making 
beds  in  vacant  rooms  preparatory  to 
occupancy,  doing  errands  to  X-ray 
Department.  Pharmacy,  laboratories, 
also  doing  special  errands  for  the  pa¬ 
tients.  as  well  as  serving  supper  trays. 

The  girls  give  the  hospital  a  “big  lift’’ 
as  a  result  of  their  work;  at  the  same 
time  they  give  the  patients  a  tremen¬ 
dous  psychological  “lift”.  They  are 
known  by  such  affectionate  names  as 
"The  Peppermint  Girls  from  the  Junior 
High”.  "Candy-Stripers”,  or  “Candy- 
Girls”. 


A  “SUPER-CLUB” 

A  careful  educational  background  is 
given  at  the  school  where  the  project 
rates  as  a  “super-cluh”  activity.  Along 
with  this  background,  the  Elast  Orange 
General  Hospital  sets  aside  an  after¬ 
noon  early  in  the  Fall,  for  an  orienta¬ 
tion  trip  through  the  hospital.  Every 
part  of  the  building  is  investigated — 
various  wards,  labs  and  rooms — even 
the  ever  intriguing  “Corner  Cupboard” 
— renowned  for  cokes  and  sundaes! 

During  the  visit,  the  girls  are  for¬ 
mally  welcomed  by  Dr.  Edgar  C.  Hay- 
how,  superintendent  of  the  hospital, 
and  Jennie  Baker,  supervisor  of  nurses. 
They  are  then  introduced  to  the  staff 
of  the  “hospital  that  makes  people 
well!”  With  this  attitude  established, 
the  Candy-Stripers  start  their  work. 
They  work  generously  for  all,  but  their 
return  is  rich. 

The  school  gives  service  stripes  for 
each  forty  hours  of  work.  The  total 
record  of  service  this  year  was  well 
over  the  3,(X)0  hour  mark.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  hospital  expresses 
its  appreciation  of  the  girls’  work  by 
presenting  each  of  the  girls  with  a 
Serv  ice  Certificate.  This  year  the  pre¬ 
sentations  were  made  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  honor  of  the  Junior  Aides  at 
the  Hotel  Suburban,  East  Orange.  This 
proved  to  be  an  exciting  event — replete 
with  pictures  and  newspaper  stories! 

On  the  front  of  the  Vernon  L.  Davey 
Junior  High  School  is  the  inscription: 
“Dedicated  to  the  mind  unbound,  free 
to  experiment  and  dare. — ”  Taking  that 
statement  literally,  a  classroom  dis¬ 
cussion  led  to  an  exciting  experiment — 
an  experiment  that  has  grown  with 
the  years.  During  those  years  a  close 
bond  has  been  established  between  the 
school;  the  hospital  and  the  community. 
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Picture 

The 

Superintendent 


The  NJEA  Research  Division  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  of  the  position  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  New  Jersey.  Here 
the  Review  presents  a  series  of  charts  based 
on  that  study  and  emphasizing  some  of  the 
significant  facts  it  showed. 


HIS  STAFF 
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One  superintendent  in  four  has  a  staff  of  120 
or  more;  half  have  staffs  of  65  or  more. 


HIS  EXPERIENCE 


Three  superintendents  out  of  10  have  doctor¬ 
ate  degrees;  most  have  Masters’;  virtually  all 
are  college  graduates. 

HIS  SALARY 
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Each  group  of  calendars  represents  five  years’ 
professional  experience.  One  superintendent 
out  of  every  four  has  .53  or  more  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  half  have  2.5  years  or  more. 
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One  superintendent  in  four  is  paid  $7375  or 
more;  half  receive  $5930  a  year  or  more; 
three  out  of  four  are  over  $4*)93.  Each  mone) 
hag  represents  $1000  in  salary  a  year. 
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SERVICE  TO  COMMUNITY 


One-fourth  of  the  su|jeriiilendents  have  served 
23  years  or  more  in  their  pre-^ent  districts; 
hall  have  served  1.5  years  or  more. 


MORE  TRAINING,  HIGHER  PAY 


Superintendents  with  doctorate  degrees  are 
paid  a  median  salary  of  $7167;  those  with 
M.A.’s,  $.5821. 
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STAFF  SIZE  AND  SALARY 


HIS  REAL  SALARY  GOES  DOWN 
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The  middle  figure  above  shows  that  a  Superintendent, 
with  an  average  staff  of  75  receives  a  median  salary  of 
approximately  $8000. 


SOME  COMPARISONS 


SdMNk  rrahHM  KMi, 


His  salary  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  salaries 
received  by  other  professional  men.  Each  bag  represents 
810(M(  average  annual  salary. 


Actaal  Salary 
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Rtal  Salary 


In  1047-48  the  Superintendent  was  making  an  average 
salary  which,  in  terms  of  real  purchasing  power,  was 
$1,313  below  his  1939-40  average. 

“Probably  the  most  important  responsibility  rest¬ 
ing  upon  a  modern  board  of  education  is  that  of 
keeping  a  competent  superintendent  in  charge  of 
the  community’s  schools.  As  public  education  has 
become  more  and  more  complex,  its  technical 
management  has  become  more  and  more  difficult. 
Because  of  the  great  skill  required  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  management  of  modern  schools,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  employing  and  retaining  a  capable 
superintendent  to  handle  such  management  has 
become  paramount.” 

SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  ACTION 


N.  J.  Paid  High  War  Price 

For  Lack  of  Federal  Aid 


New  Jersey  may  have  paid  in  blood 
during  World  War  II  for  the  lack 
of  federal  aid  to  education.  It  was 
one  of  the  12  states  that  contributed, 
through  selective  service,  a  very  high 
proportion  of  inductees. 

Data  recently  released  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  shows  that  educa¬ 
tional  deficiencies  were  responsible  for 
many  rejections,  and  those  states  with 
the  lowest  educational  expenditures  |)er 


child  had  many  men  rejected  for  this 
reason. 

The  pattern  for  most  states  follows 
the  pattern  which  appears  when  New' 
Jersey  is  studied.  New  Jersey  had 
71.9  of  its  total  selective  service  reg¬ 
istrants  inducted  or  enlisted.  This  is 
.5.7  |)er  cent  over  the  national  average. 

Only  .5.1  per  cent  of  its  rejections 
in  the  18-37  age  group  were  on  ac¬ 
count  of  educational  deficiency.  This 
is  less  than  half  the  national  percent¬ 


age  of  12.3  jier  cent.  New  Jersey  is, 
of  course,  well  above  tbe  national 
average  in  educational  expenditures. 

Ry  contrast  consider  Alabama, 
(Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 
All  were  far  below  average  in  their 
percentage  of  inductees;  all  had  over 
2.5  per  cent  of  their  rejections  for 
educational  deficiencies:  and  all  are 
notoriously  low  in  educational  ex¬ 
penditures. 


More  than  600.000  rhitdren  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  13  were  at  work  in  April 
of  this  year.  The  National  Child  Labor 
('.oniniittee  says  that  “there  is  a  general 
upward  trend  in  rhild  labor." 
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A  Storage  Library  Plan 

By  ROGER  H.  McDONOGGH 

Director.  Division  of  the  State  Library,  Archives,  and  History 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Education 


At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Library  Association,  which 
this  year  met  jointly  with  the  State 
Association  of  Library  Trustees,  the 
major  item  of  business  concerned  a 
proposal  to  set  up  a  storage  or  deposi¬ 
tory  library  in  the  state.  The  proposal 
w'ould.  if  adopted,  affect  all  public  and 
school  libraries  in  New  Jersey. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
realized  that  some  central  storage  facil¬ 
ity  should  be  established  to  which 
local  libraries  could  send,  for  perma¬ 
nent  safe-keeping,  books  that  are  too 
valuable  to  destroy  or  discard  but 
which  are  not  used  frequently  enough 
to  justify  retention  in  every  library 
in  the  state.  Examples  of  this  kind 
are  numberless  and  a  goodly  percent¬ 
age  of  our  libraries  in  the  state  are 
bursting  at  the  seams  with  books  for 
which  no  adequate  shelf  space  is 
available. 

Until  this  year,  however,  nothing 
definite  was  proposed  as  a  solution. 
In  the  realization  that  some  drastic 
action  was  needed  if  proper  relief 
were  to  be  secured  the  following  com¬ 
mittee,  representing  the  joint  associa¬ 
tions,  was  appointed  in  the  Spring  of 
1948  and  was  directed  to  make  a  study 
of  the  situation  and  report  its  findings: 
Chairman — Emma  V.  Baldwin,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Library  Trustees’  Associa¬ 
tion;  Librarians — Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd, 
Princeton  University,  Roger  H.  Mc¬ 
Donough,  Division  of  the  State  Li¬ 
brary,  Archives  and  History,  Hannah 
Severns,  Moorestown  Public  Library; 
Trustees — E.  Morgan  Barradale,  South 
Orange  Public  Library,  Harold  W. 
Lord,  Metuchen  Public  Library  and 
John  L.  B.  Williams,  Orange  Public 
Library. 

It  may  well  be  asked  just  what  use¬ 
ful  purpose  would  be  served  by  the 
creation  of  such  a  storage  collection. 

•  “A  National  IMan  for  Public  Library  Serv¬ 
ice,”  by  C.  B.  Joerkel  and  Amv  Winslow, 
1948  A.L.A. 


The  promulgation  of  a  National  Plan 
for  Library  Service*  should  afford  an 
opportunity  for  an  attack  upon  the 
problems  of  overcrowding  and  storage 
from  a  new  angle.  In  its  essence  the 
plan  proposes  an  intensification  of 
library  service  by  a  closer  integration 
of  the  existing  libraries  of  the  country 
through  cooperative  effort  rather  than 
by  means  of  any  drastic  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  It  stresses  the  importance  of  such 
an  integration  within  each  state.  Any 
steps  which  may  be  taken  in  New 
Jersey  to  bring  about  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  libraries  of  the  state 
can  therefore  be  made  to  fit  into  the 
broad  plan  of  a  national  library  serv¬ 
ice  as  it  may  develop. 

It  is  considered  that  the  following 
will  be  favorable  factors  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  a  plan  of  cooperative  effort: 

1.  The  state  is  small  in  area; 

2.  It  has  exceptionally  good  facili¬ 
ties  for  communication; 

3.  It  has  extensive  resources  in 
books  even  though  they  are  not  at 
present  so  distributed  as  to  be  most 
effective ; 

4.  The  State  Library  Association 
has  become  a  more  dynamic  body  and 
is  now  organized  for  concerted  and 
aggressive  action; 

5.  The  Library  Trustees  of  the  state 
have  been  organized  to  support  and 
promote  the  efforts  of  the  Library 
Association  and  the  State  Library  to 
develop  better  service. 

Finally,  the  interloan  of  books 
among  the  libraries  of  the  state  has 
become  a  major  function  of  the  Bureau 
of  School  and  Public  Library  Services 
and  has  well  demonstrated  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  function. 

The  duplication  of  identical  titles 
among  the  public  libraries  is  very 
great.  An  important  duty  of  the  state 
agency  would  therefore  be  to  find 
suitable  outlets  for  such  surplus  stock 
so  that  the  usefulness  of  many  of  the 
books  may  be  prolonged.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  make  sure  that  a  suffi¬ 


cient  number  of  copies  are  kept  in 
reserve  to  insure  their  availability  in 
case  they  are  called  for  at  some  future 
time.  State  institutions,  particularly 
hospitals  and  sanitariums  where  books 
must  be  destroyed  after  use  for  fear 
of  infection  could,  in  this  way.  be 
supplied  with  a  good  many  books  of 
interest  to  inmates. 

As  immediate  steps  toward  the  ulti¬ 
mate  development,  it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  in  New  Jersey  the  facilities 
of  the  present  Division  of  the  State 
Library,  Archives  and  History  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  make  it  possible  for  that 
Division  to  take  over  the  collecting, 
sorting,  re-distribution  or  preservation 
of  the  following  material  from  libraries 
in  the  state: 

Little  used  hooks 

Surplus  duplicates  of  popular  current 
books 

Gifts  unsuited  to  the  local  coUeoHoo 

Textbooks  which  are  no  longer  up-to« 
date  but  may  have  historical  value 
or  be  desired  for  purposes  of  com> 
parison 

Back  files  of  magazines  and  other 
periodical  publications 

Important  pamphlet  material  no 
longer  needed  for  current  use 

Superseded  reference  books — Le.  edi* 
tions  of  encyclopedias,  yearbooks, 
handbooks,  anthologies,  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  etc.,  superseded  by  later 
editions. 

2.  That  at  the  outset,  the  facilities  of 
this  clearing  house  be  limited  to  li¬ 
braries  (public  and  school)  wholly  or 
partially  supported  by  public  funds. 


Building  Shortage 
Acute  In  Cities 

“A  shortage  of  proper  school  hous¬ 
ing  in  city-school  systems  is  widespread 
and  serious,”  says  the  latest  research 
study  by  the  NEA  Research  Division. 
It  is  concerned  with  School  Housing 
Needs  in  City-.School  Systems,  1947- 
48. 

It  finds  that  a  fifth  of  the  buildings 
in  use  are  50  years  old  or  more,  that 
more  than  half  the  nation’s  cities  have 
some  schools  that  are  overcrowded, 
and  that  one  city  in  ten  has  such  lim¬ 
ited  facilities  that  at  least  part  of  the 
pupils  have  only  half-day  sessions. 
The  short  school  day  is  especially  com¬ 
mon  in  the  lower  grades. 

Portable  or  other  temporary  school 
buildings  are  in  use  in  15  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  cities,  and  rented  build¬ 
ings  in  nine  per  cent.  Roughly  one 
quarter  report  that  they  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  use,  on  a  special  permit  basis, 
at  least  one  obsolete  school  building 
which  has  been  officially  condemned 
as  unsafe,  unsanitary,  and  otherwise 
uttsuitable  for  school  use. 
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Are  Your  Clothes — YOU? 

By  ROSAMOND  H.  HOPPER 

Newark* 

NNER  CONFIDENCE  18  one  of  the  chief  Do  you  dress  for  yourself,  or  to  impress  women,  or  men? 
requisites  of  success,  yet  too  few 

eople  are  really  satisfied  with  their  Do  you  want  your  clothes  to  make  you  appear  what  you  are, 
wn  appearance.  or  seem  what  you  are  not? 

Of  course  if  you  happen  to  be  en¬ 
ow  ed  with  a  beautiful  face  and  figure  What  do  people  mean  when  they  say,  “You  don’t  look  like 
nd  to  have  ample  funds,  the  problem  a  teacher.” 


INNER  CONFIDENCE  is  one  of  the  chief 
requisites  of  success,  yet  too  few 
people  are  really  satisfied  with  their 
own  appearance. 

Of  course  if  you  happen  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  beautiful  face  and  figure 
and  to  have  ample  funds,  the  problem 
of  a  satisfactory  appearance  is  simpli¬ 
fied.  Yet  these  attributes  do  not  always 
give  the  desired  result.  And  regardless 
of  limitations,  it  is  possible  to  be 
smart  and  attractive,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  appearance  and  style 
we  have. 

It  is  not  enough  to  consider  mere 
selection  of  wearing  apparel  to  suit 
our  needs  or  moods;  our  hair,  skin, 
nails,  posture,  figure,  personality  and 
philosophy  all  help  us  make  the  most 
of  our  appearance.  A  bachelor  friend 
recently  described  two  air-line  hos¬ 
tesses  who  went  through  the  lobby  of 
his  summer  hotel.  Their  outfits  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  tailored  gray  suit,  white 
blouse,  small  gray  hat,  white  gloves  and 
shoes,  with  no  jewelry.  Complete  sim¬ 
plicity  was  combined  with  perfection 
in  grooming,  and  they  radiated  a  sense 
of  well-being  and  health.  They  made 
an  indelible  impression. 

STYLE  AND  FASHION 

Style  and  fashion  are  quite  different. 
Fashion  is  the  design  of  the  moment; 
style  is  one’s  personal  adaptation  of 
the  mode.  To  build  the  fashion  into 
a  personal  style,  we  have  to  study  care¬ 
fully  and  objectively  our  best  and 
poorest  features.  We  can  play  up  our 
best  qualities,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
he  obvious  in  concealing  such  irregu¬ 
larities  as  a  too-high  forehead  or  a 
large  mouth.  The  most  deadly  mistake 
of  all  is  attempting  to  conceal  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  youth  by  adopting  girlish  styles 
and  make-up.  Attractiveness  doesn’t 
belong  to  any  one  age,  though  as  we 
get  older,  it  takes  longer  to  achieve 
the  result  we  seek. 

Never  have  fashions  suited  them¬ 
selves  to  the  individual  style  as  they 
have  this  year.  Now  that  we  have 
hurdled  the  startling  change  of  the 
New  Look,  we  are  more  comfortable 
in  the  selections  of  longer,  fuller  skirts 
and  the  natural  shoulder  line.  There  is 
so  much  leeway  in  the  street  length  of 
shirts — ranging  from  10  to  14  inches 

*  Mrs.  Hopper  is  chairman  of  the  Art  De¬ 
partment,  of  Arts  High  School,  Newark. 


from  the  ground — that  whether  we  are 
slim  or  not  so  slim,  it  is  possible  to 
look  our  best.  The  steadily  narrowing 
skirt  enhances  the  appearance  of  the 
person  with  thin  legs,  while  the  longer, 
fuller  skirt  will  slenderize  the  legs  of 
the  heavier  person. 

CHOOSING  SKIRT  LENGTH 

As  the  season  advances  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  toward  street  length 
skirts  not  as  long  as  they  were  when 
the  New  Look  was  new.  A  good  rule 
for  skirt  length  is  to  consider  the 
area  of  the  legs  exposed.  A  thin  leg 
gives  the  effect  of  a  skirt’s  being  longer, 
since  less  actual  leg  is  in  sight.  The 
stouter  leg.  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
the  illusion  of  a  shorter  skirt.  There¬ 
fore  the  slightly  shorter  skirt  for  the 
woman  with  thin  legs  will  appear  the 
same  length  as  the  longer  skirt  on  the 
heavier  person. 

If  your  waist  is  small,  by  all  means 
wear  the  snug  fitting  basque  to  accent 
your  slimness,  but  if  the  tape  measure 
has  to  stretch  a  bit,  avoid  attracting 
attention  to  your  waist.  Wear  narrow 
inconspicuous  belts  of  the  same  color 
as  your  costume,  or  in  dull  textures,  or 
choose  designs  based  on  the  princess 
silhouette. 

Hats  can  make  the  costume  and  you. 
Many  of  us  are  thrilled  with  the  return 
of  the  tiny  hat.  but  for  those  with  large 
round  faces,  the  larger  hat  is  elegant 
and  high  style.  Nothing  will  help  or 
harm  an  outfit  more  than  a  hat.  To  be 
right,  it  must  harmonize  with  the  outfit 
in  line,  color,  and  particularly  in  design 
for  the  occasion.  Most  of  all.  however, 
it  must  express  YOU. 

HELPFUL  HINTS 

For  the  person  with  the  limited 
budget-^and  whose  budget  isn’t  limited 
these  days— here  are  a  few  clothes  sug¬ 
gestions  to  consider: 

1.  Think  of  your  specific  needs, 
and  have  one  very  good  costume  for 
each  need.  The  suit  should  be  well-cut 


— not  too  extreme;  a  basic  afternoon 
dress  so  beautiful  in  line  that  it  gives 
that  essential  lift;  an  evening  dress 
quiet  and  flattering  in  color  to  lend 
itself  to  many  varied  evening  affairs; 
and  a  coat  selected  to  complement  all 
your  clothes. 

2.  Accessories  need  to  be  selected  to 
accent  each  costume.  Jewelry  should 
appear  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  cos¬ 
tume,  with  just  enough  of  it  to  enhance 
the  general  effect. 

3.  Choose  a  dominant  color  for  your 
season’s  wardrobe- — blue,  gray,  brown, 
green.  Around  this  color,  base  the 
accent  color  in  shoes,  bag,  hat.  and 
jewelry. 

4.  Most  important!  Be  sure  of  a 
perfect  fit.  If  you  can’t  afford  made-to- 
order  clothes,  take  time  and  money  to 
have  ready-to-wear  garments  expertly 
fitted.  Not  only  do  they  make  the 
costume;  they  help  your  personality  by 
giving  you  confidence  and  assurance 
as  well  as  comfort. 

3.  Take  all  the  time  you  can  afford 
to  get  the  result  you  crave,  but  the 
finished  result  should  not  look  too 
studied.  Above  all,  never  give  the 
slightest  trace  of  being  conscious  of 
your  apparel.  Try  for  a  careful  care¬ 
lessness,  and  avoid  the  “prissy”  look. 

Of  the  women  known  through  the 
ages  for  their  glamour  and  individual¬ 
ity,  their  choice  of  clothes  and  groom¬ 
ing  contributed  no  small  part  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  chairm  and  natural 
personalities.  From  the  Egyptian  Queen 
Nofretete,  with  her  high  decorated  hat 
and  her  jewelled  collar,  to  the  Duchess 
of  Windsor’s  restrained,  exquisite  taste 
or  to  Carmen  Miranda’s  extreme  and 
fantastic  stage  clothes,  each  has 
expressed  personality  in  her  own  indi¬ 
vidual  interpretation. 

It  is  stimulating  and  encouraging  to 
know  that  each  one  of  us  has  qualities 
both  physical  and  mental,  which  can 
form  the  background  for  an  attractive 
appearance — if  we  make  the  most 
of  them. 


February,  1949 
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Volcanoes  Are  His  Hobby 

By  LORRAINE  GOVERMAN 

Special  for  the  Review 


Teacher  who  doesn’t  assign 
“the  next  ten  pages  for  tomor¬ 
row”  gives  pnpils  a  logical, 
scientific  approach  to  real 
problems. 


WALL  SHELVES  ill  the  science  class¬ 
room  of  the  Hillside  Junior  High 
School  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  are 
piled  with  what  looks  like  junk — minia¬ 
ture  volcanoes  modeled  in  plaster, 
three-foot-long  suspension  bridges, 
mock-ups  bristling  with  wire,  structures 
like  broken-down  doll  houses. 

All  of  it  is  student-constructed  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  science  course  geared  to 
cover  ‘"anything  the  child  is  interested 
in  and  needs”.  ^  hen  science  teacher 
Richard  Tewkesbury  (his  students  call 
him  “’Tewkes”  t  needs  demonstration 
equipment  he  mentions  it  once  or  twice, 
and  sooner  or  later  one  of  his  boys  or 
girls  presents  plans  for  his  approval 
preparator>  to  making  the  equipment, 
frequently  under  the  guidance  of  the 
manual  arts  instructor. 

LOWER  GRADE  GLASS-BLOW'ERS 

So  much  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
the  work  that  Hillside  boys  can  t  wait 
to  get  to  seventh  grade  for  science. 
Fourth  and  fifth  graders  pop  in  during 
the  da\  to  ask  permission  to  come  in 
and  "make  something”  after  school 
hours.  Se\eral  afternoons  a  week  Mr. 
Tewkesbury  stays  in  to  supervise  the 
small  boys  in  blow  ing  glass  and  making 
thermometers.  "The  thermometers 
aren’t  much  good.”  he  saNs.  "But 
they  re  learning  to  carry  through  on  a 
project,  and  that's  important.” 

I  nder-average  in  height,  with  a  thin 
angular  face  and  a  pile  of  corn-colored 
hair,  lewkes  pops  up  and  down  and 
moves  all  over  the  room  while  he  talks, 
picking  up  pieces  of  equipment  to  illus¬ 
trate  what  he  is  saving. 

hen  1  started  teaching  twenty 
years  ago,  ’  he  says.  "1  started  at  page 
f>ne  and  when  I’d  reached  page  394 
I  felt  I  had  done  my  job.”  He  sees 
bis  job  differently  now. 

AS  NEEDS  ARISE 

Mr.  Tewkesbury  still  covers  what’s 
in  the  textbook,  but  in  a  way  that 
rouses  interest  and  makes  sense  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  his  pupils  and 
their  community.  September,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  for  the  study  of  infantile 
paralysis,  liecause  that’s  w’hen  the 
disease  hits  the  community,  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  February  and  March  are  pneu¬ 
monia  months.  Astronomy  waits  for  a 
comet,  or  an  eclipse.  On  March  21  and 
Septemlier  21  students  learn  how  the 
sun  crosses  the  equator;  a  stake  is 
driven  in  the  schoolyard,  the  shadow 
it  casts  to  he  measured  at  different 
times  during  the  year. 


Since  heat  conservation  is  a  current 
community  problem,  the  science  classes 
study  radiation,  convection,  conduc¬ 
tion.  all  in  relation  to  heat  conserv'ation. 
Because  housewives  are  forever  over¬ 
loading  wires  and  blowing  out  fuses, 
“Tewkes”  girls  in  their  study  of  elec¬ 
tricity  plug  in  toasters  and  lamps  and 
watch  the  fuses  burn  out  in  a  mock-up. 

Girls  and  boys  learn  to  figure  the 
light  bill  from  pasteboard  meters  with 
movable  dials  made,  of  course,  by 
students.  They  learn  about  insulation 
and  wiring  from  mock-ups  to  show 
parallel  and  series  hook-ups.  all  made 
hy  the  boys. 

VOLCANOES  AND  JUNGLES 

The  fact  that  "Tewkes”  is,  as  he 
puts  it,  a  vagabond,  contributes  to  class 
interest  in  phenomena,  like  volcanoes, 
which  are  outside  student  experience, 
but  not  outside  the  teacher’s  experience. 
He  spends  his  summers  in  distant 
places,  has  visited  Singapore  and  Lon¬ 
don,  Mexico  and  Germany.  In  the 
cause  of  his  ‘‘hobby” — the  Pan  Ameri- 


ns  STORY  begins  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  the  suggestion  was  made 
by  some  faculty  member  of  this  seven¬ 
teen  room  Elementary  and  Junior 
School  that  a  home-room  club  program 
would  contribute  toward  wholesome 
pupil  development.  Eventually  a  club 
was  set  up  in  each  homeroom  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  standardize  the 
operational  patterns  of  the  clubs  or 
their  actual  purposes  or  activities  as 
clubs.  The  main  objective  from  the 
faculty  viewpoint  was  to  give  the  pupils 
some  experience  in  conducting  and 
regulating  their  own  affairs. 

Week  followed  week,  meeting  fol¬ 
lowed  meeting,  year  followed  year, 
club  project  followed  club  project  until 
certain  characteristic  attitudes,  pro¬ 
cedures  and  club  activities  seemed  to 
evolve.  The  faculty  began  to  notice 
that  the  pupils  seemed  to  develop  from 
within  concepts  of  certain  qualities 
which  they  thought  their  choice  for 
president  should  possess  along  with 
certain  qualities  for  other  officers, 
committee  chairmen,  and  other  club 


can  Highwa)' — he  has  made  seven  trips 
through  Central  American  jungle  land, 
and  several  visits  to  Washington,  as  a 
member  of  an  organization  which  pro¬ 
motes  the  building  of  the  highway. 

In  the  end  most  of  the  textbook  work 
has  been  covered,  some  of  it  at  greater 
length,  some  more  sketchily,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  interest  and  ability  of  the 
student.  Mr.  Tewkesbury  doesn’t  care 
so  much  about  that  as  he  does  about 
other  goals.  He  wants  to  rouse  interest 
in  science,  to  teach  the  scientific  method 
of  approach,  and  to  “develop  each  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  direction  he  wants  to  go, 
with  regard  for  his  needs  and  his 
mental  capacity.” 

“Those  going  on  to  college  of  course 
must  meet  requirements.  For  the  others 
it's  more  important  that  we  show  a 
logical  scientific  approach  to  real  prob¬ 
lems.”  He  can  do  more  for  young 
people  that  way,  says  Mr.  Tewkesbury, 
than  by  assigning  “the  next  ten  pages 
for  tomorrow.” 


Junior  School 

members.  The  pupils  began  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  committees  and  com¬ 
mittee  work  contributed  something  to 
the  total  organization,  they  began  to 
be  willing  to  vote  as  they  thought  and 
to  discuss  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  their  activities  before  plunging 
into  them. 

GROWING  WITH  EXPERIENCE 

The  clubs  planned  and  executed 
many  successful  activities;  such  as 
service  committees  for  the  room  or 
school,  assembly  programs,  parties, 
picnics,  hikes,  field  trips,  etc.  The 
groups  also  made  many  mistakes,  from 
which  much  profit  was  derived.  These 
mistakes  ranged  through  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties.  breaches  of  good  manners, 
scheduling  problems,  to  the  selection 
of  {K)or  committees.  The  important 
thing  was  that  the  pupils  were  grow¬ 
ing  through  these  experiences  and 
getting  the  desire  to  go  on  to  bigger 
and  better  forms  of  controlling  some 
of  their  own  activities. 

During  the  past  school  year,  there 
was  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 


Their  Oiivn  Ideas 

By  HOH  ARD  NORRIS,  JR. 
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the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  junior 
schoolers  to  have  more  intramural 
athletics.  Some  intra-homeroom  bas¬ 
ketball,  baseball,  and  softbaU  had  been 
carried  on  for  several  years  and  was 
encouraged  by  the  faculty.  The  pupils 
however  sensed  a  need  for  it  to  be 
organized,  managed  and  promoted. 

In  assembly  it  was  suggested  that 
an  Athletic  Association  be  formed  to 
.  fill  this  need.  Eight  people,  a  boy  and 
a  girl  from  each  of  the  four  homerooms 
were  elected  to  act  as  an  organizing 
committee. 

These  eight  pupils,  four  seventh 
graders  and  four  eighth  graders,  wrote 
the  Constitution  without  the  help  of 
the  faculty  or  parents  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.  The  faculty  purposely  withdrew 
active  help  at  this  point  because  we 
were  anxious  to  see  if  we  could  trace 
the  results  of  our  club  programs.  The 
committee  took  the  Constitution  back 
to  the  school,  it  was  discussed  and 
ratified.  Right  now  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  four  home¬ 
room  presidents  has  been  appointed 
and  is  functioning. 
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The  Constitution  appears  here  ex¬ 
actly  as  submitted.  It  should  be  noted 
how  much  like  teen-agers  all  of  it 
sounds  except  Article  V.  The  boy 
responsible  for  Article  V  was  found 
to  have  received  some  help  at  home. 
Article  IV  is  particularly  interesting  to 
the  writer.  The  girl  and  boy  who 
worked  this  out  thought  that  even 
though  dialogue  form  is  not  used  in 
any  constitution  they  had  ever  seen, 
it  would  be  the  simplest  way  to  bring 
before  the  association  the  proper  form 
for  making  a  motion.  The  introduction 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Article 
III  seemed  to  the  writer  a  rather  mature 
though  not  original  approach  to  the 
problem  of  actual  association  manage¬ 
ment,  and  showed  confidence  in  having 
certain  pupils  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  group. 

From  this  story  there  are  certain 
generalizations:  (al  pupils  are  aware 
of  some  of  their  own  needs;  (b)  they 
are  able  to  organize  themselves  to  fill 
some  of  these  needs;  and  (c)  they  are 
acutely  aware  of  each  other’s  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  These  attitudes  and 
skills  vital  to  living  in  a  democracy  are 
refined,  broadened  and  enriched  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  amount  of  expe¬ 
rience  the  pupils  have  been  given  op¬ 
portunity  to  have. 

The  pattern  of  evolution  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  experience  seems  to  be  that 
simple  democratic  experience  grows 
into  a  more  complex  one  which  in  turn 
grows  into  a  still  more  complex  experi¬ 
ence.  Actually  this  is  the  pattern  of 
all  learning. 


Constitution 

Article  I  —  Name 

A.  Woodstown  Junior  School  Athletic  As.xociation 
Article  ll  —  Purposes 

A.  One  purpose  of  this  cluh  is  to  take  an  active  part  in  spurts. 

B.  We  should  play  against  other  towns’  teams  to  teach  us  good  sportsmanship. 

C.  This  club  wiU  help  ns  control  the  financing  of  our  athletics. 

D.  We  need  pep  talk  during -games  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  team. 

Article  III  —  Requirements  and  Duties  of  Officers 

A.  Requirements 

1.  The  President 

a.  The  President  of  the  Woodstown  Junior  School  Athletic  Association 
should  he  a  good  student  and  be  a  good  leader.  He  or  she  should 
be  able  to  present  things  in  such  a  way  that  yon  can  understand 
what  he  means.  He  should  have  the  ability  to  carry  many  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  should  know  something  about  sports. 

2.  The  Vice-President 

a.  Requirements  are  the  same  as  the  President’s. 

3.  Secretary 

a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Woodstown  Junior  School  Athletic  Association 
should  be  able  to  keep  a  good  record  of  every  meeting.  He  or  she 
should  be  a  good  writer,  have  good  English  and  know  something 
about  sports. 

4.  Treasurer 

a.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Woodstown  Junior  School  Athletic  Association 
should  be  a  dependable,  trustworthy  person.  He  should  be  a 
good  student. 

B.  Duties  of  the  Officers 

1.  President 

a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  the  meetings, 
appoint  committees  and  perform  other  such  duties  as  are  usually 
performed  by  the  president  of  an  organization. 

2.  Vice-President 

a.  The  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  President  in 
the  absence  of  that  officer. 

3.  Secretary 

a.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  meetings  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  books  and  correspondence  of  the  organization. 

4.  Treasurer 

a.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  collection  of  money  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  of 
money  belonging  to  the  organization. 

C.  Election 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  year. 
A  majority  of  the  members  are  needed  for  a  candidate  to  be  elected. 
1).  Executive  Board 

1.  The  Executive  Board  will  be  a  representative  from  each  homeroom 
and  the  officers  of  the  organization.  The  Executive  Board  will  hold 
meetings  to  decide  any  problems  which  may  come  up  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  organization  cannot  meet. 

Article  11'  —  How  to  Make  a  Motion 
A.  Explained  by  an  example 
Memfier:  Mr.  President. 

President :  John. 

John:  I  move  that  the  dues  be  ten  cents  a  week. 

President:  Is  there  a  second  to  that  motion? 

Mary:  I  second  the  motion. 

President:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  dues  be  ten  rents 
a  week.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

(Pause  for  Discussion) 

President:  Are  yon  ready  for  the  question? 

(Pause) 

President:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  dues  be  ten  rents 
a  week.  All  of  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  “Aye.” 

(Most  of  Audience  Reply) 

President:  Opposed? 

(Audience  silent) 

President:  The  motion  is  carried. 

Article  f  —  How  to  Make  Amendments 

A.  Any  member  wishing  to  rhange  any  part  of  the  Constitution  shall  give, 
in  writing  to  the  President,  notice  of  such  desired  rhange  at  least  one 
regular  business  meeting  before  action  shall  be  taken.  At  the  first  meeting 
after  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  given,  the  amendment  may 
he  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  provided  that 
enough  are  present  to  constitute  a  quorum. 
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A  Committee  of  a  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  inotnicted  the  Superintendent  to 
demand  the  resiirnation  of  a  teacher 
before  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
namely  on  March  1,  1948.  The  teacher 
refused  and  reported  for  work  regu¬ 
larly  after  March  1,  but  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  her  duties.  This 
teacher  was  not  under  tenure,  but  was 
under  contract  until  June  SOth,  1948. 
What  are  her  rights? 

This  teacher  can  recover  the  com¬ 
pensation  that  she  was  entitled  to 
from  March  1, 1948  to  June  30,  1948 — 
under  her  contract.  The  demand  for 
resignation  was  made  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  upon  the  recommendation  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Board  but  with¬ 
out  the  official  action  of  the  Board 
and  therefore  was  not  legally  au¬ 
thorized. 

What  rights  has  a  teacher  when  cer¬ 
tain  parents  of  students  taught  by  her, 
falsely  make  remarks  in  the  presence 
of  others  which  affect  the  teacher’s 
professional  reputation  as  such? 

The  teacher  may  institute  suit  for 
slander  against  the  person  or  persons 
making  such  remarks. 

A  teacher  teaches  a  full  schedule  and 
also  is  assigned  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  by  the  principal.  What  is  the 
liability  of  the  teacher  if  something 
happens  to  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  classes 
while  the  teacher  is  out  of  the  room 
due  to  some  assigned  work  involving 
these  extra-curricular  activities? 

The  principal  and  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  should  he  fully  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  and  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  pupils  alone  at  times.  A 
letter  to  the  principal  and  the  hoard 
would  take  care  of  this.  Naturally 
a  teacher  cannot  he  held  responsible 
for  the  pupils  if  an  emergency  forces 
him  out  of  the  classroom.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  to  notify  the  prin¬ 
cipal  should  this  situation  arise. 

Wliat  rights  does  a  teacher  veteran 
under  tenure  have  when  he  resumes  his 
position  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Armed  Forces? 

When  a  teacher  veteran  under  ten¬ 
ure  resumes  his  former  position,  he 
is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  that  he  would  have  had 
or  acquired — had  he  actually  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  position  as  a  teacher- 
during  such  period  that  he  was  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  However,  he  should 
not  wait  an  unreasonable  length  of 
time  before  asserting  his  claim  to  the 
rights,  privileges  and  l)enefits  which 
he  is  entitled  to. 


How  rapidly  are  New  Jersey  school 
costs  rising? 

They  have  increased  appreciably 
since  1939.  The  increases  were  negli¬ 
gible  in  the  years  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  was  accelerated  during  the  war; 
after  hostilities  ceased,  school  costs 
climbed  rapidly.  They  have  risen  from 
S84.671,797  in  1939-40  to  S127,094.- 
0.50  in  1947-48.  This  is  an  increase 
of  .50.1  per  cent. 

Wliat  part  have  teachers’  salaries 
played  in  this  increase? 

Teacher  salaries  constitute  a  major 
portion  of  school  budgets.  The  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  the  New  Jersey  school 
teacher  increased  40  per  cent  over  its 
19.39-40  figure  during  those  years. 
This  is  a  smaller  increase  than  that 
of  the  total  cost  of  education  for  the 
same  period.  In  addition,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  represents  inflationary 
values.  A  New  Jersey  teacher  earning 
an  average  salary  of  829.50  in  1947-48 
actuallv  had  a  salary  which,  in  terms 
of  real  purchasing  power,  was  841.5 
less  than  the  average  salary  (82101) 
in  19.39-40. 

Wliat  about  other  school  expendi¬ 
tures? 

Virtually  all  have  gone  up.  Main¬ 
tenance  of  plant  has  risen  14.3.4  per 
cent;  fuel.  86.6  per  cent:  transporta¬ 
tion,  74.1  per  cent;  and  coordinate 
activities.  68.1  per  cent. 

Schools  have  made  great  efforts  to 
keep  expenditures  down  during  this 
inflationary  period.  The  increase  in 
|)er  pupil  costs  of  textbooks  is  only 
43  per  cent  over  the  19.39-40  per  pupil 
cost;  school  supplies  increased  only 
25  jier  cent  over  the  19.39-40  figures. 
A  study  by  a  school  supply  company, 
however,  shows  that  the  over-all  in¬ 
crease  in  its  school  supply  prices  has 
been  84  per  cent  since  19.39. 

Wliat  about  capital  outlay  (school 
building  construction)? 

This  increased  sharply  in  1947-48. 
and  may  double  itself  again  for  1948- 
49.  Capital  outlay  was  815.42  per 
[>uj)il  in  ADA  in  1947-48.  as  compared 
with  81.61  in  1942-4.3.  and  85.87  in 
1946-47.  Construction  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  94  jier  cent  since  1940. 


Last  July  I  retired.  Now  the  supervis¬ 
ing  principal  is  anxious  to  have  me  help 
out  for  occasional  substitute  employ¬ 
ment.  May  I  do  so?  If  so,  to  what 
extent  will  my  retirement  allowance 
be  impaired? 

There  is  a  general  statute  (Title  43, 
Chap.  3)  which  makes  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  for  any  public  body  to  pay 
salary  for  public  employment  to  a 
person  receiving  a  pension  derived  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  public  funds  of 
this  state  'or  of  any  other  state.  The 
law  further  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  a  person  receiving  such  pension  to 
accept  pay  for  public  employment. 

'The  Trustees  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  have  been  advised 
that  the  particular  words  of  the  statute 
are  complied  with  if  a  person  receiving 
a  pension  from  us  will  refund  to  us  the 
nension  element  of  his  allowance  for 
the  number  of  days  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  salary  for  substitute  employment. 

Any  retired  teachers  who  consider 
accepting  such  employment  may  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Pension  Fund  office  on 
request  a  copy  of  the  law’  entitled. 
“Pensioners  in  Public  Employment” 
and  a  quotation  of  the  dailv  rate  of 
pension  in  a  28-,  29-,  30-,  and  31-dav 
month.  Refunds  by  the  retired  teacher 
who  substitutes  are  based  upon  these 
quotations. 

When  a  board  of  education  or  a 
public  body  wishes  to  engage  on  a 
substitute  or  temporarv  basis  for  full¬ 
time  employment,  a  person  receiving 
a  retirement  allowance  from  our  fund, 
if  the  employer  will  notifv  us  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  date  of  this  emnlovment, 
we  will  thereafter  pay  no  pension,  but 
pay  only  the  annuity  element  of  the 
allowance.  The  full  allowance  will  be 
restored  when  we  are  notified  by  the 
employer  that  the  employment  has 
terminated. 

The  Trustees  are  unwilling  to  allow 
without  protest  a  board  of  education 
to  rehire  for  full-time  employment  a 
person  who  has  recently  been  retired 
by  the  same  board.  This  amounts  to 
an  evasion  of  our  retirement  act.  There 
is  an  obligation  for  the  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  replace  retired  teachers,  not 
to  rehire  them,  except  under  emer¬ 
gency  conditions. 
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(Left)  Thomas  Bourher  of  the  J  &  J  Law 
Department  and  student,  handle  their  cor¬ 
respondence  with  their  respective  secre¬ 
taries.  (Above)  In  the  Tin  Shop,  the 
foreman  and  his  understudy  examine  the 
equipment. 


They  Spent  A  Day  with  J  &  J 


ISew  Brunswick  Firm  Is  Host  to  High  School  Seniors  Who  Find  What  Real  Jobs  Are 
Like,  and  Discover  That  Workers  Can  Be  Happy  in  Their  Employment 


K\y  Hunt  is  a  student  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  High  School.  But  for  one  day 
last  November,  he  was  a  Supervising 
Design  Kngineer  in  the  Johnson  & 
Johnson  plant  in  New  Brunswick,  a 
post  normally  filled  by  Roger  Brigham. 
As  part  of  its  public  relations  program, 
the  firm  cooperated  with  nearby  high 
schools  in  stagitig  “A  Day  in  Modern 
Industry”.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
high  school  seniors  took  over  the 
management,  supervisory,  clerical  and 
technical  posts  of  the  firm  for  a  day. 

For  some  time  Johnson  &  Johnson 
has  been  working  with  the  local  high 
schools  to  bring  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relationship  between 
school  and  industry.  This  project  per¬ 
mitted  the  students  to  see  and  feel 
this  relationship  by  bringing  them  into 
the  company.  It  was  recognized  that 
the  project  would  be  an  important 
recruitment  tool.  In  addition,  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  give  industry  an 
opportunity  to  sell  the  American  way 
of  business  and  to  break  down  the 
belief  that  the  dignity  of  man  is  not 
recognized  in  business. 

To  Ray  it  was  practical  vocational 
guidance  that  most  people  have  never 
experienced — a  chance  to  get  a  first¬ 
hand  bird’s-eye-view  of  the  field  of 
work  which  he  plans  to  enter. 


were  made  for  each  position,  and  one 
complete  set  of  cards  was  divided  up 
among  the  schools. 


Central  Engineering 
Supervising  Design  Engineer — Male 
.Supervises  the  work  of  all  machine 
designers  and  is  responsible  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  and  technique  of  all  drawings. 
Must  see  that  the  final  design  of  all 
machines  complies  with  the  data  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  development  engineers.  Is 
responsible  for  all  machine  character¬ 
istics  having  to  do  with  cost  of  machine, 
motive  power,  strength  and  durability, 
appearance,  operator  convenience,  lubri¬ 
cation,  and  maintenance. 

Roger  Brigham  Student— Ray  Hunt 


Selecting  the  specific  job  for  Ray 
was  the  responsibility  of  his  school. 
In  almost  all  cases,  the  students  were 
able  to  select  the  position  they  wished 
to  fill.  Most  of  those  who  wanted  to 
be  engineers,  production  men,  research 
specialists,  secretaries,  or  even  presi¬ 
dent  were  able  to  realize  that  ambition 
for  a  day.  Employees  in  the  company 
were  informed  of  the  names  of  the 
students  that  would  be  assigned  to 
them.  Johnson  &  Johnson  arranged 
for  the  transportation  of  the  students 
from  the  schools  to  the  plant  audi¬ 
torium. 


It  was  agreed,  first  of  all,  to  make  the 
day  typical.  Mr.  Brigham  was  told: 
“The  success  of  this  community  rela¬ 
tions  program  depends  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  each  person  who  has  a  student 
assigned  to  him.  Some  specific  things 
you  might  do  are: 

“a.  Draw  an  organization  chart  and  show 
where  you  fit  into  the  picture. 

“b.  Explain  the  functions  of  your  job. 

“c.  Introduce  Ray  to  a  few  in  your  imme¬ 
diate  work  area. 

“d.  Let  Ray  participate  in  •  what  you  are 
doing.  Do  not  spend  the  entire  time 
talking  to  him.  He  does  not  learn 
much  by  just  listening  or  watching,  and 
his  interest  will  wane  unless  yon  can 
make  him  a  part  of  your  daily  work, 
“e.  Try  to  figure  out  specific  johs  that  he 
can  do  before  he  arrives — not  ‘husy 
work’  jobs  but  jobs  directly  related 
to  your  day’s  activities.” 


DENEKAL  PLAN 


ON-THE-JOB  ACTIVITIES 


To  plan  the  program,  each  division 
submitted  a  very  brief  job  description 
of  the  positions  that  would  be  filled 
by  a  student.  Two  cards,  as  below, 


For  several  weeks  before  the  project, 
executives  from  each  division  got 
together  to  decide  exactly  what  an 
employee  should  do  during  the  period 
of  time  that  the  student  was  with  him. 


At  a  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
the  students  were  reluctant  to  make 
suggestions  for  improvement;  but 
when  asked  if  they  thought  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  worth  while  and  if  they 
wanted  to  come  back  again,  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  enthusiastic  and  sincere. 

The  students  were  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  amount  of  coopera¬ 
tion  necessary  to  assure  the  smooth¬ 
functioning  of  the  business.  They  also 
expressed  some  surprise  to  find  that 
the  people  seem  to  be  enjoying  their 
work  to  the  extent  that  they  are.  The 
group  of  students  appeared  to  be  very 
mature  in  their  actions,  and  the  whole 
program  ran  with  a  minimum 
of  confusion. 
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Rand  M^J^ally  presents— f( 


A  COMPLETE  PROGRAM 


XI 


The  McConnell  Geographies 

GEOGRAPHY 
AROUND 
THE  WORLD 


GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

THE  AMERICAS 


GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

LANDS  OVERSEAS 


Correlm  ati 


The  globe  is  extremely  simple  aA  BE 
of  a  size  easily  handled  by  chilJrt^ 
at  this  age  level.  The  maps,  to, 
are  spherical  and  free  from 
fusing  detail. 


J*  be 

G1 


SIf 


Simplified  physical-political  miij 
with  clear  legends  and  standar, 
ized  symbols  are  presented 
beginning  regional  studies, 
globe  is  correlated  directly  •* 
the  wall  maps. 


tJ 


SI] 

UP 


||  SIA 


h  SIA 


SIP 


The  vertical  articulation  of  nj 
map-reading  skills  is  maintain# 
and  developed  grade  by  graJ 
Global  directions  and  measun 
ments  are  intensified  gradualil 


RAND  MCNALLY 
&  COMPANY 

536  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET 
CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 


Vertical  articulation  within  each  separate  fidfcnonj 
plus  horizontal  articulation  at  the  different  gra^st  a 
levels  combine  to  bring  added  strength  and  de|#ience 
to  the  first  completely  correlated  social  studies  prom 
ever  published  in  America.  Textbooks,  ina(# 
globes— only  Rand  McNally  can  present 
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tedle  Grades  Social  Studies 


TUAL  AND  CARTOGRAPHIC 


'-fiA  and  maps 


BEGINNERS’  GLOBE 

-4544E 

BEGINNERS’  MAPS  IN 
GLOBAL  GEOGRAPHY 
>BGS 


The  Cordier-Robert  Histories 

HISTORY 

FOR 

THE  BEGINNER 


SIMPLIFIED  RANALLY 
nu|  .  GLOBE  ■2244E 

iJaiT 

^  If*  SIMPLIFIED  RANALLY 
UNITED  STATES -SR  101 
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SIMPLIFIED  RANALLY 
WORLD  .SR903 


of 

gfi’ 


SIMPLIFIED  RANALLY 
GLOBE  -2244E 

SIMPLIFIED  RANALLY 
EUROPE  .SR300 

SIMPLIFIED  RANALLY 
WORLD  -SR903 


HISTORY 

OF 

YOUNG  AMERICA 


HISTORY 

OF 

WORLD  PEOPLES 
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nony  in  teaching  tools.  The  background  of 
post  a  century  of  publishing  provides  the  ex- 

fence.  the  data,  and  the  know-how  to  bring 
you  this  dramatic  story.  We  are  proud  of 
J  privilege  of  joining  you  in  aiding  the  growth 
[good  citizenship  in  the  youth  of  our  nation. 


WRITE 

FOR 

BOOKLET 

Please  seed  me  at  oace  roar  booklet.  "Tha  Social 
Studies.”  We  are  interested  in  further  stodr  of  roar 
complete  aeocraphr.  historr.  slobe  aad  map  proaram. 

.  Slot* - 
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IIow  can  a  “play  store”  teach  more 
than  mathematics? 


Recently,  the  fourth  graders  in 
a  southern  school  provided  an  ex¬ 
cellent  answer.  They  mov'ed  a  small, 
abandoned  soft-drink  stand  into 
their  classroom — primarily  for  the 
study  of  nutrition.  But  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  proved  endless  .  .  .The  sub¬ 
ject  of  new  RkkIs  naturally  led  to  a 
study  of  their  lands  of  f)rigin.  The 
children’s  purchases  of  RkkIs  from 
the  Basic  7  Food  (iroups  prompted 


lively  sessions  on  budgets,  money 
problems,  weights  and  measures. 
Descriptive  labels  and  food 
handling  problems  brought  out  the 
functions  of  government  agencies 
and  led  to  discussions  involving 
civics  and  social  sciences.  While  the 
children  were  learning  better  eating 
habits,  they  were  absorbing  their 
regular  classroom  subjects  within  a 
real-life  situation. 


Every  day,  here  at  (General  Mills, 
we  receive  reports  from  teachers 


These  are  the  Nutrition  Education  Materials  and  Services 


available  to  you. 

Teacher’s  Guidebook 
Administrator's  Handbook 
Children’s  Booklets  (graded) 
Classroom  Posters 
Parent  Leaflet 


Basic  Outline— 'describes 
these  evaluation  materials: 

•  Food  Habit  Survey  Forms 

•  Nutrition  Information  Tests 

•  Lunchroom  Evaluation 
Checklists 


telling  us  how’  they  have  l)een  able 
to  teach  l)etter  eating  and  health 
habits  without  adding  to  their  al¬ 
ready  busy  schedule.  Through 
fieneral  Mills’  “Program  of  Assist¬ 
ance  in  Nutrition  and  Health  Edu¬ 
cation,”  these  ifleas,  together  with 
helpful  classr(K)m  materials,  are 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Write  to:  F.ducation  .Section,  1  )ept. 
of  Public  Services,  (ieneral  Mills, 
Minnea|X)lis,  Minnesota. 


Copyrisht  t049 
(•en^al  MilN.  Inc. 
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Will  New  Jersey  Give  Its  Teachers 

iOoniplete  Pension  for  Completed  Work? 


The  New  Jersey  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  improve  the  schools  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  help  its  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  designed  to  make  teaching  in  New  Jersey  more  attractive 
to  the  best  teachers,  and  to  enable  teachers  who  have  done  their  best 
work  to  retire  from  their  classrooms.  It  relieves  local  schools  of  the 
problem  of  retiring  their  aged  teachers. 

New  Jersey  teachers  are  now  asking  that  the  Fund  be  modernized 
and  liberalized  somewhat  so  that  it  will  do  these  things  better. 


The  New  Jersey  Teachers  Pension 
and  Aiiiiiiity  Fund,  now  in  its  30th 
year,  is  a  sound  actuarial  plan  for 
the  retirement  of  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers.  However,  it  is  time  that  it  be 
re<‘oiisidered  in  the  light  of  modem 
retirement  trends. 

Today  there  are  31,265  active  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  Under  it, 
since  1919,  5,624  have  retired  after  rendering  long  service 
to  New  Jersey  schools.  Because  of  the  great  growth  of 
public  education  in  the  last  30  years,  many  more  teachers 
will  be  eligible  to  retire  in  a  not-too-distant  future. 

The  Fund  is  built  on  an  actuarial  reserve  basis.  This 
means  that  the  State  and  the  teachers  place  in  it  each  year 
money  which,  with  interest,  will  meet  the  obligations  built 
up  during  that  year.  These  liabilities,  of  course,  have  no 
relationship  at  all  to  the  money  which  the  Fund  pays 
out  during  that  same  year. 

That  is  why  the  Fund  needs  large  assets.  These  assets 
include  $74,129,369.83  belonging  to  the  teachers,  and 
$85,074,270.52  contributed  by  the  State.  The  total  assets 
average  $4,517.07  for  each  member  of  the  Fund. 

February,  1949 


The  fact  that  its  assets  match  its  liabilities  is  the  im¬ 
portant  difference  between  this  Fund  and  earlier  teacher 
retirement  plans.  There  were  two  of  these.  A  system 
established  in  1896,  financed  by  the  teachers  but  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  State,  had  a  deficiency  of  more  than 
$14,000,000  by  1917.  In  1915  the  State  promised  every 
teacher  half-pay  retirement  after  35  years;  in  two  years 
this  built  up  liabilities  of  $23,000,000  for  which  there 
were  no  reserves  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  thirty  years  ago,  every  New  Jersey  teacher 
was  promised,  for  small  contributions,  retirement  at  more 
than  half-pay  after  35  years  service. 

Under  its  actuarial  reserve  plan  the  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  today  is  prepared  to  pay  every  teach¬ 
er’s  retirement  allowance  whenever  that  teacher  is  eligible 
to  retire.  This  allowance  is  in  two  parts.  One  is  the 
annuity  purchased  with  the  teacher’s  own  contributions. 
The  other  is  the  pension,  provided  by  the  State. 

This  is  not  the  most  liberal  teacher  retirement  system 
in  the  United  States.  Its  relatively  high  benefits  result 
in  large  part  from  high  contributions  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  Fund. 

The  teachers  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  modernize 
it,  just  as  we  might  want  to  add  oil  heat  and  new  plumb¬ 
ing  to  a  good  house  built  thirty  years  ago. 
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The  State  now  fli8«‘riiiiinate8  sharply 
between  a  small  group  of  older 
teachers  and  the  great  body  of 
younger  ones.  The  State  guarantees 
the  older  group  half*pay  retirement 
after  35  years;  to  the  younger  teach¬ 
ers,  if  they  are  under  62,  it  gives 
considerably  less  than  quarter-pay 
to  supplement  the  annuity  their 
money  will  buy. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  members  in  the  Fund.  There 
is  an  older  {rroun  who  were  tearhing  before  1919  and 
who  ioined  the  Fund  when  it  was  started.  These  are 
railed  present  entrants:  onlv  1498  of  them  are  still  in 
service.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  29,767  tearhers 
who  herame  members  after  the  Fund  was  started;  most 
of  them  are  younger  tearhers.  This  vounger  group  are 
railed  new  entrants.  They  are  at  a  disadvantage  under 
the  present  law. 

Consider  Harrv  Jones  and  James  Smith.  Both  of  them 
started  tearhingr  in  1914.  when  they  were  20  years  old. 
Both  have  taujrht  for  years,  and  they  have  had  the 
same  salaries  throuch  those  years,  with  an  average  of 
S.I.SOO  for  the  last  five  years  on  which  their  retirement 
would  he  based.  Both  would  like  to  retire  this  year. 

Harrv,  however,  ioined  the  Tearhers  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  when  it  was  first  set  up.  Thus  he  became  a 
nresent  entrant,  one  of  the  older  group.  Today  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Fund  will  huv  him  an  annuity  of  S830.88. 
He  receives  a  full  ouarter-pav  pension  of  $875.  to  which 
the  State  adds  ^.'>44.1 2  to  bring  his  total  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  up  to  half-pay,  S17.S0  a  year. 

James  has  had  the  same  experience  in  every  respect, 
hut  he  did  not  join  the  Fund  until  1924.  Thus  he  became 
a  new  entrant,  one  of  the  younger  group,  though  he  was 


The  teachers  ask  that  the  State 
promise  the  younger  group  at  least 
qnarler-pay  pension  if  they  retire 
after  35  years — pins  whatever  an¬ 
nuity  their  own  savings  will  buy. 

New  Jersey  teachers  are  asking  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law  governing  the  Teachers  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund: 

To  permit  new  entrant  teachers  who  are 
members  of  the  Fund  to  retire  after  35  years 
of  service  on  an  allowance  consisting  of  the 
annuity  which  the  teacher’s  contributions 
will  provide,  plus  a  pension  at  1/140  of  aver- 
age  salary  for  the  last  five  years,  for  each 
year  of  membership  service. 

WHAT  THIS  MEANS 

,  For  29,767  teachers  in  the  younger  group  this  would 
mean  the  privilege  of  retiring  after  35  years’  teaching, 
regardless  of  age,  on  an  income  made  up  of  one-quarter 
pension,  plus  whatever  annuity  their  own  money  would 
provide.  The  pension  would  he  proportionately  more 
than  one-quarter  if  they  have  taught  for  more  than  35 
years.  •. 
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allowed  to  purchase  credit  for  the  ten  years  he  had  already 
taught.  Now  he  also  wants  to  retire. 

But  consider  what  he  gets.  His  contributions  to  the 
Fund  will  buy  him  an  annuity  of  $390.30  a  year — slightly 
more  than  Harry’s  because,  on  joining  the  Fund  later,  he 
was  assigned  a  higher  contribution  rate.  His  pension, 
however,  is  only  $393.75.  Thus  his  total  retirement 
allowance  is  $784.05,  less  than  half  of  Harry’s,  and  less 
than  any  retired  teacher  can  live  on. 

HERE  ARE  TWO  COMPARABLE  NEW  JERSEY 
TEACHERS:  one  retires  after  35  years  with  $1750  a 
year;  the  other  would  receive  only  $784.05. 

Yet  29,765  teachers  are  new  entrants  like  James,  and 
must  suffer  a  similar  disadvantage  if  they  retire  after  35 
years  of  teaching. 

They  are  not  asking  for  as  liberal  treatment  as  Harry 
will  receive,  but  they  are  asking  that  they  be  guaranteed 
(juarter-pay  pension  after  a  life-time  of  service. 

For  James  this  would  mean  a  pension  of  $875  to  give 
him  a  total  retirement  allowance  of  $1265.30;  under  the 
present  law  he  gets  only  $784.05. 


These  members  are  now  required  to  teach  until  they 
are  62,  unless  they  are  willing  to  take  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  the  pension  which  the  State  provides.  This 
amendment  would  eliminate  that  reduction. 

To  the  older  group  the  State  promises  full  half- pay 
after  35  years.  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  younger 
group  would  still  not  receive  as  liberal  benefits. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not  change  in  any 
way  the  teacher-contributions,  or  the  annuities  paid  from 
these  contributions.  If  teachers  retire  early,  their  an¬ 
nuities  would  be  somewhat  less  than  if  they  teach  longer; 
the  rate  of  contribution  would  be  the  same,  and  the 
annuity  would  be  whatever  their  total  contributions  would 
purchase. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not  affect  the  right 
of  teachers  to  retire  at  62,  regardless  of  how  many  years 
they  have  taught.  They  have  this  under  the  present  law, 
which  promises  them  a  pension  based  on  the  number  of 
years  they  have  taught  and  an  annuity  based  on  their 
own  contributions. 

'  The  proposed  amendment  would  not  change  in  any 
way  the  right  of  Boards  of  Education  to  require  tea<hers 
to-  retire  at  62.  They  have  that  right  now,  and  would 
keep  it. 
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The  cost  of  the  proposed  change 
would  be  about  $21  a  year  per 
teacher.  Earlier  retirement  will 
produce  local  savings.  New  Jersey 
can  well  afford  this  plan. 

GEORGE  B.  BUCK,  actuary  for  the  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund,  has  made  a  study  of  the  costs  of  the 
proposed  plan.  Mr.  Buck  was  the  actuary  who  helped  set 
up  the  Fund  and  has  been  its  actuary  ever  since.  He  is 
also  actuary  for  many  other  teacher  retirement  systems, 
and  is  the  leading  American  authority  in  this  field. 

Under  date  of  November  3,  1948,  he  estimates  that  this 
plan,  had  it  been  in  effect,  would  have  increased  the 
appropriation  required  by  the  Fund  July  1,  1949,  by 
$629,622.  This  is  S21.00  a  year  per  member,  or  about 
40  rents  a  week  per  teacher. 

This  would  be  offset  to  some  extent  by  savings  on  the 
local  level,  when  teachers  who  choose  to  retire  are  re¬ 
placed  by  young  teachers  at  beginning  salaries. 

NEW  JERSEY  CAN  AFFORD  IT 

New  Jersey  has  the  wealth  and  the  ability  to  support 
good  schools,  including  a  good  teacher  retirement  system. 
It  is  ninth  among  all  the  48  states  in  its  average  per  capita 
income.  As  a  state  it  does  not  tax  its  citizens  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  income.  Excluding  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  our  State  levies  only  $34.43  per  capita  in  taxes, 
while  the  average  for  all  the  states  is  $47.75.f 

New  Jersey’s  teacher  retirement  cost  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  part  of  its  total  state  school  aid.  Many  states 
(notably  New  \ork  and  Pennsylvania)  charge  part  or 
all  of  teacher  retirement  eosts  back  to  the  local  school 
districts.  For  many  years  this  was  a  major  form  in  which 
New  Jersey  gave  financial  help  to  local  schools. 

Even  now,  the  total  which  our  State  government  pays 
for  teacher  retirement  and  for  other  state  school  aid 
does  not  equal  the  share  of  state  aid  given  local  schools 
by  most  other  states.  In  this  respect,  despite  its  wealth, 
New  Jersey  ranks  very  low.  It  can  well  afford  this  plan. 


NEW  JERSEY 
NEEDS  4923 
TEACHERS 

1824  twmm 

normal  replacement  (death,  re^ 
tirement,  resignations) 

1789  OMStttfiOO 

to  eliminate  sub-standard 

teachers 

501  M000M900 

to  fill  vacancies  and  remove 
temporary  substitutes 

579  OOOMOMtO 

to  reduce  overloading  and  pro¬ 
vide  auxiliary  service 

230  OGMOOMOt 

to  take  care  of  additional  pupils 

TOTAL  . 

4923  ttttttttM 


A  complete  pension  for  completed 
work  will  improve  our  schools  by 
attracting  good  teachers,  by  raising 
teacher  morale,  and  by  enabling 
some  older  teachers  to  retire. 

MAKE  TEACHING  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

New  Jersey  has  1789  sub-standard  teachers  in  its  class¬ 
rooms.  It  needs  2500  new  teachers  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years.  Too  few  able  young  men  and  women  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  teach.  Teachers’  salaries  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living.  In  actual  purchasing  power, 
the  average  teacher’s  salary  today  is  worth  $300  less  than 
it  was  in  1939.  A  good  retirement  plan  is  a  form  of 
economic  security  which  will  attract  the  kind  and  the 
number  of  teachers  we  need.  New  Jersey  can  strengthen 
this  appeal  at  comparatively  low  cost.  The  U.  S.  Army 
and  civil  service  both  use  this  kind  of  appeal. 


BETTER  MORAUE 

The  “Complete  Pension”  plan  would  improve  the 
morale  of  teachers  now  in  service.  Today  the  younger 
group  of  teachers  see  the  older  teachers — some  with  the 
advantage  of  only  a  few  months  service  before  1919 — 
with  a  substantial  retirement  advantage.  Any  employer 
recognizes  that  morale  suffers  when  workers  side  by  side 
have  different  privileges. 


A  LONG,  LONG  TIME 

Thirty-five  years  is  a  long  time.  The  teacher  who  is 
completing  35  years  service  this  year  began  to  teach  in 
1914 — before  World  War  1.  Not  every  such  teacher  wants 
to  retire  or  should  retire.  Your  local  schools  are  better 
off,  however,  if  those  who  desire  to  retire  can  do  so  w  ith- 
out  too  great  financial  loss. 
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The  trend  toward  modernizing  and 
liberalizing  retirement  systems  is 
widespread.  It  is  evident  in  indus¬ 
try,  in  New  Jersey’s  treatment  of  its 
other  public  employees,  and  in 
other  states’  teacher  retirement 
plans. 

INDUSTRY  FAVORS  GOOD  RETIREMENT 

American  industry  has  adopted  the  pension  idea.  It 
has  learned  that  pension  systems  can  build  worker  morale, 
reduce  turnover,  increase  worker  efficiency,  cut  down 
strikes,  and  create  good  will. 

Modern  industrial  pension  plans  are  liberal.  A  survey 
of  289  pension  systems  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company 
shows  that  over  half  are  financed  entirely  by  the  em¬ 
ployer;  the  employee  contributes  only  to  social  security. 

In  New  Jersey,  Bell  Telephone,  Campbell  Soup,  Public 
Service  and  Shell  Oil  bear  the  entire  cost  of  their  plans — • 
in  contrast  to  teacher  and  other  public  employee  systems 
where  the  individual  pays  about  half  the  cost.  The  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  under  the  above  plans  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  amount  a  teacher  receives  when  he  retires. 

EARLY  RETIREMENT  UNDER  INDUSTRY  PLANS 

Some  industrial  plans  make  liberal  provision  for  early 
retirement.  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  em¬ 
ployees  can  retire  early  with  full  credit  for  their  years 
of  service.  Standard  Oil  permits  women  to  retire  at  55 
on  full  pension  from  the  company;  at  65  social  security 
is  added  to  this. 

Jane  Hamilton  is  a  typical  teacher,  who  began  teaching 
at  20  and  has  had  a  very  normal,  modest  salary  experi¬ 
ence.  Her  twin,  after  35  years  for  Bell  Telephone  at  the 
same  salaries,  will  get  just  as  much  retirement  allowance 
as  Jane  when  she  retires  at  55.  Ten  years  later,  social 
security  will  provide  an  18  per  cent  increase  in  her  in¬ 
come.  And  Jane  has  paid  eight  times  as  much  as  her 
twin  toward  her  retirement. 

If  Jane  worked  for  Standard  Oil — agaiii  at  the  same 
salaries — she  would  pay  only  half  what  she  does  as  a 
teacher.  She  would  get  25  per  cent  more  when  she  retires 
at  55,  and  her  income  would  rise  with  social  security 
ten  years  later — which  it  will  not  do  for  a  teacher. 

EARLIER  RETIREMENT  UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  social  security  age  will  be 
lowered,  especially  for  women.  This  was  recommended, 
along  with  higher  benefits,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  of 
which  Edward  R.  Stettinius  was  chairman.  President 
Truman,  on  May  25,  1948,  recommended  to  Congress 
“that  women  be  made  eligible  for  old  age  benefits  at  60 
years,  rather  than  the  present  65  years." 


Federal  civil  service  sets  its  retirement  at  age  60  with 
30  years’  service.  The  U.  S.  Army  offers  retirement  at 
half  pay  after  20  years,  and  with  three-quarters  pay  after 
30  years — without  any  contribution. 

THE  TENDENCY  TO  LIBERALIZE  TEACHER 
RETIREMENT  IS  NATION-WIDE 

Other  states  would  like  to  attract  New  Jersey  teachers 
to  take  care  of  their  rising  enrollments.  The  school  pen¬ 
sion  laws  of  many  states  have  recently  been  liberalized. 
Within  the  past  two  years  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  have  completely  rewritten  their  pension  laws.  Louisi¬ 
ana,  California,  Washington,  Illinois,  Florida,  Wisconsin, 
and  Indiana  have  added  liberalizing  amendments  to  their 
retirement  statutes. 

Our  neighboring  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  seeking  to 
amend  its  pension  law  so  that  all  teachers  can  retire  at 
half-pay  after  35  years  of  service.  Incorporated  in  all 
of  these  changes  is  retirement  at  an  age  earlier  than  that 
at  which  New  Jersey  teachers  can  retire  without  penalty. 

If  Jane  had  done  her  teaching  in  New  York  State,  she 
would  have  had  for  some  time  the  early  retirement  privi¬ 
lege  which  New  Jersey  teachers  now  seek.  In  New  York 
a  teacher  can  retire  after  35  years  service  at  one-quarter 
pension  plus  an  annuity  equal  to  the  amount  which  his 
contribution  will  purchase. 

In  Connecticut  Jane  could  retire  after  30  years  service 
at  50  per  cent  of  her  final  average  salary;  after  35  years’ 
teaching  her  retirement  allowance  would  be  55  per  cent 
of  this  salary.  The  Connecticut  teacher,  moreover,  pays 
only  a  5  per  cent  contribution;  the  state  matches  this 
and  also  contributes  the  additional  amount  needed  to 
guarantee  these  generous  benefits.  New  Jersey  must  com¬ 
pete  with  these  states  for  available  teachers. 

Thus  as  a  teacher  in  Mete  Jersey  Jane  has  to  work 
longer  years  for  retirement  than  she  would  in  many  in¬ 
dustries,  in  some  other  type  of  state  or  federal  work,  or 
as  a  teacher  in  other  states.  Her  request  that  New  Jersey 
offer  her  full  pension  benefits  after  35  years  is  very 
reasonable. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

JOHN  JEFFERSON,  just  under  56  after  35  years,  has 
an  average  salary  of  $3934  for  retirement  purposes. 

Present  Proposed 

Annuity  . .$627.02  $627.02 

Pension  .  511.42  983.50 


Total . $1138.44  $1610.52 

«  «  * 

MARGARET  POLK,  almost  nHYz  after  35  years  of 
teaching,  has  an  average  salary  of  .$3714.33. 

Present  Proposed 

Annuity  . .$7.53.13  $753.13 

Pension  . .588.72  928.58 


OTHER  NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 

New  Jersey  teachers  see  liberal  trends  in  the  retirement 
of  other  public  employees  in  their  state  and  nation.  The 
New  Jersey  Police  and  Firemen’s  Retirement  System  was 
established  in  1944.  Like  a  teacher,  a  member  of  this 
system  contributes  a  percentage  of  his  salary  to  this 
fund.  His  community  adds  enough  to  permit  half-pay 
retirement  at  age  55  after  30  year’s  service.  Under  the 
New  Jersey  State  Employees’  Retirement  System,  other 
state  employees  can  retire  at  60  with  full  benefits. 


Total . $1341.8.5  $1681.71 

«  «  « 

SALLY  HAMILTON,  just  past  60,  has  ati  average  sal¬ 
ary  of  $3351.67  for  retirement  purposes  after  35.7  years. 


Present  Proposed 

Annuity  . $69.3.58  $693.58 

Pension  .  599.37  854.68 


Total . $12‘12.9.5  $1548.26 
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Answering  Your  Questions 


1.  Doesn’t  the  Inw  already  promise  half-pay  after  S5 
years? 

Not  to  most  teachers.  A  group  of  1498  older  teachers 
(present  entrants)  who  joined  the  Fund  at  the  beginning, 
can  retire  after  35  years  at  half-pay.  The  other  29,767 
teachers  in  the  younger  group  (new  entrants )  must  teach 
until  they  are  62  unless  they  are  willing  to  take  a  sub¬ 
stantial  cut  in  their  pensions.  Even  at  62  they  are  not 
guaranteed  half-pay  for  35  years,  but  quarter-pay  plus 
annuity.  Teaching  to  age  62  may  mean  40  or  more  years’ 
service. 

2.  How  large  a  reduction  must  the  younger  teachers 
take  if  they  retire  before  62? 

It  is  a  percentage  reduction  in  their  pension,  depending 
upon  their  age  and  sex.  These  charts  show  how  large 
the  reduction  is. 


6.  Cannot  benefits  be  liberalised  without  putting  more 
money  into  the  Fund? 

No.  Every  cent  of  the  $159,027,116  in  the  Fund  is 
there  for  a  specific  purpose.  Of  it,  $74,129,370  has  been 
placed  there  by  the  teachers  to  provide  their  annuities; 
only  individual  teachers  can  touch  that.  Another 
$34,745,488  is  to  provide  pensions  for  the  older  group 
of  teachers,  those  who  already  have  the  privilege  of 
retiring  at  half-pay  after  35  years.  The  Fund  has 
$45,443,314  accumulated  to  provide  the  pensions  for  the 
younger  group,  those  now  teaching  but  not  eligible  to 
retire  until  they  are  62  without  substantial  penalty. 

7.  Will  the  new  plan  still  let  a  teacher  retire  at  62,  if 
she  has  not  had  35  years’  service? 

It  would  not  change  the  present  law  under  which  a 
teacher  can  retire  at  62,  with  a  pension  based  on  the 
number  of  years’  service  actually  credited. 


\G£  54  55  56  57  58  59  60  61  61 


Shaded  portion  shows  percentage  pensim  re — 
duction  ba5ed  on  age  at  re^remeat 


3.  Why  are  the  teachers  proposing  liberalisation? 

A.  To  lessen  discrimination  against  the  larger  group 
of  younger  teachers; 

B.  I'o  make  teaching  more  attractive  as  a  professional 
career ; 

C.  To  build  up  teacher  morale. 

D.  To  liberalize  their  retirement  system  in  line  with 
trends  in  industry,  in  other  public  employment  in  New 
Jersey,  and  for  teachers  in  other  states. 

4.  Can  New  Jersey  afford  more  liberal  retirement? 

Yes!  New  Jersey  is  a  wealthy  state,  with  comparatively 
low  state  taxes.  Its  state  contributions  to  schools  are  low 
in  comparison  with  other  states. 

5.  Would  this  change  the  actuarial  reserve  basis  of 
the  Fund? 

Not  in  any  way.  The  State  would  continue  to  p-y  into 
the  Fund  each  year  money  which,  with  accrued  interest, 
will  meet,  when  they  fall  due,  the  liabilities  built  up  during 
that  year. 


8.  Must  teachers  retire  after  36  years  service,  or  can 
they  continue  longer  if  they  wish? 

They  can  continue  teaching,  and  build  up  their  pension 
and  their  annuity,  subject  to  the  Board’s  right  to  retire 
them  after  62  and  subject  to  the  legal  limit  of  71  years 
of  age. 

9.  How  does  this  plan  affect  the  teachers’  share  in  the 
Fund? 

It  would  not  affect  it  at  all.  This  plan  applies  only  to 
the  pension — that  part  of  the  teacher's  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  which  the  State  provides.  The  annuity — bought 
with  the  teacher’s  own  savings — would  still  be  whatever 
those  sav  ings  would  purchase. 

10.  Will  a  teacher’s  contribution  rate  be  increased  under 
the  provisions  of  this  plan? 

No.  No  changes  at  all  are  suggested  in  the  teacher 
contributions,  or  in  the  annuity  to  be  purchased  with 
those  contributions.  These  teacher  contributions  can  be 
increased  only  at  the  request  of  the  individual  teacher, 
and  at  his  own  expense.  The  individual  teacher  can, 
under  the  present  law,  increase  his  contributions  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  larger  annuity,  and  hence  a  larger  total  retire¬ 
ment  allowance. 
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WHAT  WILL 
THIS  PLAN 
ACHIEVE  9 


(kuitlity  Teachers 

It  will  make  teaching  more  attractive  to  the  kind 
of  young  people  we  want  to  enter  the  profession. 
There  is  a  great  shortage  of  teachers  today;  eco¬ 
nomic  security  is  one  of  the  attractions  that  has 
helped  compensate  for  salary  disadvantages  in 
teaching  as  compared  with  the  other  professions. 

Better  Teaching 

It  will  improve  the  morale  of  teachers  now  in 
service.  They  will  render  better  service,  knowing 
that  the  State  appreciates  their  work  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  full  pension  for  them  if  they  wish  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  3.S  vears. 


Up-to-date  Pensions 

It  will  eliminate  part  of  the  retirement  discrim¬ 
ination  which  now  exists  between  the  older  teach¬ 
ers  and  those  who  came  into  service  after  1919, 
and  it  will  restore  to  teachers  part  of  the  benefits 
promised  every  teacher  by  the  State  in  1915. 

Equity  Among  Teachers 

It  will  modernize  and  liberalize  our  teacher 
retirement  system  along  the  lines  now  being  ac¬ 
cepted  by  business,  other  states  and  our  own  State 
in  its  treatment  of  non-teaching  employees. 

Better  Schools 

Anything  that  attracts  better  teachers  and  im¬ 
proves  their  service  results  in  better  schools  for 
our  boys  and  girls. 
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WHAT  CAN 
YOU  DO? 


WRITE  OR  CALL  UPON 

THE  GOVERNOR,  YOUR  SENATOR  AND  ASSEMBLYMAN 
TO  REQUEST  THAT  THEY  SUPPORT  THIS  MEASURE 
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Study  Reciprocity 
In  Certification 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  regional  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  are  now 
studying  the  problem  of  reciprocal  state 
relationships  in  the  matter  of  teacher 
certification.  This  problem  of  reci¬ 
procity  in  certification  is  of  particular 
significance  to  New  Jersey,  since  so 
many  of  New  Jersey’s  teachers,  school 
administrators  and  other  important 
personnel  are  recruited  from  school 
systems  in  communities  in  other  states 
and  educated  in  out-of-state  colleges. 

A  group  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  six  New  England  States,  New’ 
\ork  and  New  Jersey  was  held  in 
Trenton  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education  Building  on  December  17, 
194S. 

Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Executive  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  New  Jersey  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  presided. 

A  preliminary  discussion  of  pres¬ 
ent  certification  and  teacher  training 
program  differences  was  held,  and 
areas  of  possible  unification  and  co¬ 
operation  were  examined.  A  sincere 
desire  for  the  elimination  of  unneces¬ 
sary  certification  blocks  to  the  free 
and  proper  exchange  of  teachers  was 
evidenced  on  the  part  of  all.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  recognized  that  some 
differences  of  certification  require¬ 
ment  levels  were  basically  the  result 
of  varying  state  conditions. 

A  committee  of  Dr.  Everett  C.  Pres¬ 
ton,  Chairman.  Dr.  Herman  Cooper 
(N.Y.),  and  Henry  Herge  (Conn.) 
was  appointed  to  make  plans  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  group. 


HOWARD  HOLLAND  was  ready  for 
his  first  prinripalship.  He  found  just 
the  opening,  with  a  real  future,  after  he 
registered  with  the 

STRAHAN  TEACHER  AGENCY 

Stocy-Trant  Hotel  Tronton,  N.  J. 
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YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  INC. 
18  East  41  ft  Straat 
Naw  York  17,  Now  York 


Start  OTRFsBall  With  $1120  Gifts 


New  Jersey  teachers  opened  the 
campaign  of  the  Overseas  Teachers’ 
Relief  Fund  with  gifts  of  $1,120.45. 
The  requests  are  being  made  through 
local  teacher  organizations;  the  money 
is  forwarded  by  the  NJEA  to  the  NEA, 
which  spends  it  through  CARE  to  help 
relieve  the  necessities  of  teachers  in 
war-torn  lands  abroad. 

The  following  contributions  had 
been  received  in  the  NJEA  offices  as  of 
January  14,  1949: 


Glen  Ridge  Teachers’  Assn.,  $75.00; 
Palisades  Park  Teachers’  Assn.,  $10.00;  Oak- 
lyn  Teachers’  Assn., '  $28.00 ;  Leonia  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  $60.00;  Mountain  Lakes  Teach¬ 
ers,  $28.00;  East  Orange  Teachers’  .Assn., 
$260.00. 

Teaneck  Teachers’  .A.ssn.,  $183.65;  North 
Wildwood  Teachers’  Assn.,  $10.00;  North 
Bergen  Teachers’  Assn.,  $90.84;  Ocean  City 
Teachers’  Assn..  $50.00;  Westwood  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  $26.57. 

Paterson  Teachers’  Assn.,  $90.65;  Ewing 
Twp.  Teachers’  Assn.,  $40.00;  N.  J.  Ele¬ 
mentary  Classroom  Teachers,  $25.00;  Ridge¬ 
wood  Teachers’  Assn,  $100.00;  Red  Bank 
Teachers’  Assn..  $42.75. 


YOUR  CLASSROOM  SEATING - 

wijf  a  tiAwlkmeete  pu|>i&  f 


y  il 


loor  progress  in  studies 
frequently  stems  from  obsolete 
classroom  seating.  If  the  pupil 
is  uncomfortable,  has  to  strain 
to  see  .  .  .  his  work  and  health 
suffer  ...  a  lifelong  handicap 
may  result. 

To  meet  these  pn*blems.  the 
American  Lniver.sal  Desk  was 
developed.  This  mtidern.  thor¬ 
oughly  scientific  desk  helps  chil¬ 
dren  to  acquire  healthy.  l>alanced 
posture . . .  conserve  eyesight . . . 
and  get  more  out  t)f  studies.  No 
child  should  l>e  denied  these  ad¬ 
vantages.  \Xr  rite  ttulay  for  details 
on  how  to  nnwlernize  your  school 
with  American  Universal  Desks. 


For  bettor  health  and  better  study 
—  American  Universal  Desk  No.  434 

Both  iti-sk  ami  si-al  i)f  Nii.  LTi  arr  ailjuslahlr  lo  varying  ^ 

hrightR  .  .  .  iiwalilr  in  or  10^  !4lop<*  positions 

•  .  .  <leep<^urvtHl  hark  and  ^elf-adjustinic  l<»wrr  rail  to 
6t  rarh  orrupaiit  .  .  .  rliair  BwiveU  ritlirr  way  .  .  • 

Iniill  for  long  t4rr\irr,  i«trrani)in(*d  for  l>rauty. 

c^meucanSaMtgGmyki/^ 

Distributors 

N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Market,  11th  to  12th  Streets,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 

1776  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  • 


Envoy  Dotk  No.  362 
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By  UNDLEY  C.  BAXTER 

iVo  Higher  Than  Its  Recognition  of  its  Full  Community  Respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  They  Include  the  X on- Academic  60  Per  Cent, 
Says  the  Mine  Hill  Supervising  Princijtal 


SOME  PEOPLE  still  look  upon  high 
school  as  an  institution  -elevated 
somewhere  between  the  three  “r’s”  and 
the  jagged  pinnacles  of  calculus.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  the  reason  so  many  high 
school  buildings  have  been  erected  on 


a  community  promontory.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  general  public  and  of  many 
educators,  high  schools  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  other  public  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  since 


high  schools  were  established  to  care 
for  the  superior  student.  The  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  laws  have  been 
strengthened  in  most  states  and  the 
age  at  which  a  child  may  leave  school 
has  been  advanced.  Labor  laws  have 
been  changed  until  industry  hesitates 
to  employ  young  workers  unless  labor 
is  unobtainable  elsewhere. 

Psychologists  and  educators  have 
come  to  believe  that  no  child  should 
be  failed  year  after  year  in  his  grammar 
school  career.  They  know  now  that 
such  failure  does  little  to  improve 
academic  accomplishments  while  it 
does  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
individual.  “Failure  begets  failure,” 
not  only  in  school  life  but  in  life  after 
school.  Consequently,  high  schools  are 
being  forced  to  accept  boys  and  girls 
of  less  academic  ability  than  before. 
About  60%  of  our  boys  and  girls  are 
not  college  material,  nor  are  they  inter¬ 
ested  in  acquiring  a  college  prepara¬ 
tory  education. 

WELCOME  FOR  ALL 

Thus  the  high  school  is  now  forced 
to  accept  mediocre  students.  Yet  fur¬ 
ther  considerations  indicate  that  a 
high  school  should  accept  willingly 
and  gladly  all  those  who  apply  for 
admission  within  its  sacred  portals. 

The  intelligence  that  we  profess  to 
measure  in  our  schools  is  only  one  kind 
of  intelligence — roughly  the  ability  to 
do  academic  work.  It  is  not  necessarily 
a  measure  of  the  individual's  ability  to 
succeed  in  life.  Nor  does  it  necessarily 
infer  that  he  cannot  become  a  very 
valuable  citizen  of  these  United  States 
and  of  the  world.  The  classic  example 
of  Thomas  Edison  should  never  be 
forgotten. 

All  this  points  to  the  necessity  of 
readjusting  our  philosophy  of  high 
school  education.  No  longer  should  our 
high  schools  Ire  looked  upon  as  an 
elevated  plane  of  educational  endeavor; 
they  should  rather  become  part  of  the 
educational  opportunity  of  America 
for  every  boy  and  girl  that  can  profit 
in  any  way  from  them.  They  should 
reach  down  to  the  grammar  school  and 
establish  a  continuity  of  purpose  with 
it.  They  may  also  reach  up  and  hope 
that  an  enlightened  college  program 
will  meet  them  in  an  extended  con¬ 
tinuity  of  purpose.  It  becomes  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  high  school  now  lay  aside 
its  mantle  of  aloofness  and  adopt  a 
program  that  will  provide  some¬ 
thing  of  value  for  the  needs  of 
all  the  children. 


”0ur  New  1949 
Compton’s  is  here!” 


Yes,  the  1949  Compton's  Picture*!  Encyclopedia  has  arrived  in  this  happy 
classroom  to  answer  the  thousand  and  one  questions  that  arise  daily. 

442  Pages  Larger 

The  19 19  Compton's  is  4t2  papes  larger  than  the  first  postwar  edition,  which  in  turn 
was  394  pages  larger  than  the  '45.  Compton's  is  growing  eonstantly  to  meet  increasing 
school  and  library  reference  needs  through  its  dynamic  continuous-revision  program. 

Designed  for  use  through  the  elementary  grades  and  high  school,  it  gives  the 
young  mind  ntom  to  grow.  Ask  for  the  '49  Compton's  for  your  classroom  as  well  as 
your  school  library.  Immediate  delivery.  Full  information  on  request. 


F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY 


Chicago  10,  III. 


For  information,  prices,  and  terms  on  the  1949  Compton's,  write  to; 
Herman  H.  Sch.nepel  Jr.,  State  Mgr.,  65  Randolph  PL,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Do  You  Need  Legal  Advice? 


This  means  that  a  high  school  worthy 
of  its  name  in  these  modem  times 
must  provide  not  only  academic 
courses,  but  also  those  which  deal  with 
the  manual  arts  and  sciences.  Academic 
courses  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  who  find  difficulty 
in  interpreting  the  printed  page.  The> 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
democracy  in  action  through  field  trips 
and  actual  participation  in  self  govern¬ 
ment.  Every  high  school  student  should 
be  exposed  to  a  course  in  human 
relationships.  Such  a  program  would 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  courses 
offered  for  those  who  are  preparing  for 
college,  but  would  supplement  them  for 
the  benefit  of  all  children  of  all 
the  people. 

CONSOLIDATION 

Such  a  program  means  considerable 
change  in  many  of  our  so  called  high 
schools.  Many  of  these  high  schools 
are  small  and  the  cost  of  providing 
this  broadened  program  would  be 
prohibitive.  Nevertheless  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  imperative.  A  union  of  several 
such  schools  would  make  this  program 
possible.  Here  again,  however,  we 
find  the  pedestal  upon  which  our  high 
schools  are  placed  by  the  people;  to 
consolidate  these  smaller  high  schools 
becomes  a  Herculean  task  because  they 
have  become  traditional  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  taxpayer 
misses  the  point  of  the  whole  matter. 
He  has  allowed  high  schools  that  are 
prepared  to  offer  courses  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  40%  to  become  tax  sup¬ 
ported.  while  neglecting  the  other  f)0% 
of  our  children.  Yet  educational  op¬ 
portunity  is  tax  supported  in  this  coun¬ 
try  not  to  provide  some  individual  with 
a  better  education,  not  to  encourage 
the  academically  intelligent,  but  to 
insure  the  stability  of  our  democracy 
and  to  promulgate  the  American  way 
of  life. 

How  high  is  a  high  school?  It  is 
only  as  high  as  its  recognition  of  its 
community  obligations.  It  is  ais  low 
as  its  neglect  of  those  offerings  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  children 
of  all  the  people  to  develop  socially, 
physically,  mentally,  occupationally, 
and  avocationally  to  the  greatest  extent 
of  their  individual  abilities. 


Net  inromeH  of  private  phyitirian!.  last 
year  averafte.i  f9.81tt.  ((^o^t  of  lieeoming 
a  physician  and  of  equipping!  to  Itegin 
Peaetirc  is  estimated  at  |30,0(M).( 

IbViNTUM  miLS 

Bkycl*,  motor,  roil  ond  stoomor 
iw* 'ua  odvontwro  trips  to  .  Europe,  MeMico, 
MrfcriAA  Gual^olo,  South  America,  Coeoda  and 
Akultu  Trip*  from  SI95.  Exceptional  ilmerane*. 
txpenenced  leodertKip  ,  .  Reauest  Booklet  TM6 
^i*^ley,  t1  Mottfitoin  Ave.,  Kirtfcerfpfd,  N.  J. 


The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 


The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when; 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


it 


fUW  AND  LEARNING 

Buih  on  Pupils’  Interest 
in  their  own  Birthdays 

The  fun  comes  from  rolling  ^e  numer¬ 
ous  individual  birthdays  of  pupils  into 
one  classroom  event.  Learning  pivots 
on  inspirational  correlation  with  birth¬ 
days  of  famous  personages. 

Not  the  least  ovcijoycd  by  this  one 
classroom  party  whereby  all  in  class 
celebrate  together  are  youngsters  whose 
birthdays  come  in  vacation.  Then,  too, 
this  is  the  age  of  hero-worship  and  whole 
theme  behind  program  is  pride  of  asso¬ 
ciation  in  pupils’  minds  ot  being  born  in 
same  month  as  a  famous  person. 

How  to  inlograto  this  class-birthday  (can  be  any 
day  selected)  into  an  event  in  which  every'one 
can  take  part: 

I  —  Divide  class  into  ii  “Birthday  Clubs” 
according  to  each  child's  birth  month. 

2 — Each  month’s  group  or 
club  has  projects  related  to 
their  month.  For  example, 
^  look  up  and  make  brief  re|K>rta 

on  biographies  of  famous 
people  and  historical  dates. 
Stiidv  origin  of  month  and  its  holidays 

For  ^orty  phoso  of  annual  class-birthday,  each 
month's  group  might  rig  up  simple  costumes 
to  represent  famous  individuals  chosen  to  fea¬ 
ture  or  im|)ersonate.  Un  the  big  day,  there's 
a  |varade  around  room  with  each  club’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  identified  by  placard.  Then  the 
pri>grain  is  carried  out  with  various  rci>orts, 
birthday  songs  and  games.  Simple  treats  — 
such  as  birthday  cake,  or  jtopcorn  or  apples 
might  be  served  on  jiaper  “doilies”  made  bv  class 
and  decorated  with  designs  tor  their  month. 

This  clast-birthday  idea  is  versatile  and  as  little 
or  comtdele  an  i>bservance  as  desired  might 
be  inco.  (Mirated  into  the  schuulday  routine 


Wriglay't  Spaarmint  Gum  is  your  standard  of 
quality  for  rool  chawing  satisfaction. 


Famous  Birthdays: 

JANUARY 

I- Betsv  Rom 
I.Paul  Revere 

17- Beniamin  KrankUn 
17- Wolfgang  Moaart 
17- Lew  U  Carroll 
FEBRUARY 
7*Charle*  Dickent 

II- Abe  Lincoln 
fti-Geo.  Wa*hingtoa 
MARCH 
7«Luther  Burbank 
ll-Jobnny  Appleaeed 
14-Alben  Einstein 
APRIL 

»-Hans  C.  Andcracn 
l)-ThoB«  Jefferson 

Shakespeare 
a7->aniU  P.  B.  Mor^ 
MAY 

l4-viuee&  Victoria 
g5-Ralpb  W.  Emerson 


JUNE 

14- Harriet  B.  Stowe 
JULY 

4- Stepben  Foster 
ll-Julius  Caesar 
AUGUST 
l9>Orville  W  right 
SEPTEMBER 
6>jnne  Addams 
iB-Dr.  ^amM  jobosoa 
OCTOBER 
|•MileB  Stmndisb 
14-WilUam  Pena 
a9-James  Boswell 
NOVEMBER 
a>Daniel  Boone 
7<Marie  Curie 
ij'Rob't  L.  Steveoaoa 
DECEMBER 

5- Eli  Whitnev 
l6>Ludwig  Brethoves 
A5-Clara  Barton 


ThU  inf ormaHon  it  from  SARA  KERN.ALD, 
Grade  Critic,  llliniMt  Soldiert  and  Sailors  Chil¬ 
dren**  School,  atfiliatr  Khoul  lllinoit  State 
Normal  Univertity,  Normal,  lllinoit. 

Wf  hof<e  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you 
just  as  millions  of  people  finj  ehe^ving 
Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them. 
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Let  Schools 
Gain  A  Year 
On  Tuitions 

Boards  of  Education  can 
catch  up  a  year  on  their  tui¬ 
tion  rates.  A  resolution 
adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  at  its  January 
meeting  authorizes  basing 
tuition  charges  on  school 
costs  for  the  year  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  the  education  is  given. 

Hitherto  the  Business  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of 
Education  has  issued  annu¬ 
ally  a  list  of  authorized  tui¬ 
tion  rates  based  upon  actual 
cost  of  operation,  plus  a 
rental  charge  of  five  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  plant.  This 
meant  that  tuition  charges 
for  1948-49  were  based  on 
actual  costs  for  1946-47.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  rule,  1949-50 
charges  can  be  fixed  on  1948- 
49  costs. 

The  State  Board  also  au¬ 
thorized  the  use  of  glass  block 
in  public  school  buildings  on 
an  experiment^ll  basis.  Action 
followed  a  discussion  of  direc- 
tiontd  glass  blocks  for  unilat¬ 
eral  lighting  by  the  special 
committee  which  is  consider¬ 
ing  revision  of  the  building 
code. 

The  State  Board  stipulated 
that  the  area  be  suflicient  for 
good  lighting,  that  its  use  be 
considered  experimental,  and 
that  the  local  board  has  full 
responsibility  in  the  matter, 
with  no  guarantee  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  decision  of  the  State 
Board.  Local  boards  are 
promised,  however,  that  they 
will  not  be  required  to  re¬ 
move  glass  block  installed  as 
a  result  of  this  action. 

The  State  Board  in  Janu- 
.ary  also  approved  a  list  of 
the  approved  courses  at  state 
teachers’  colleges,  and  indi¬ 
cated  greater  concern  that 
pupils,  except  veterans  and 
nurses,  be  preparing  for 
teaching  and  understanding 
their  obligations  to  teach. 


New  Adult  Centers 

Six  New  Jersey  communi¬ 
ties  have  adult  education  cen¬ 
ters  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  They  are  Audubon,  Bur¬ 
lington.  Mountain  Lakes,  Ora- 
dell,  Wayne  Township  and 
Woodstown.  In  each  of  them, 
a  careful  study  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  needs  of  citizens  and 
thorough  planning  preceded 
the  opening  of  the  new’ 
center. 


Break  Into  Print 


Grace  A.  Foley  of  Barringer 
High  School  in  Newark  wrrites 
on  “Making  the  Grade  in  Ed¬ 
ucation”  in  the  January  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Education. 

*  •  * 

Joseph  Getman  and  Edith 
GUck  of  Cleveland  Junior 
High  in  Newark  explain  an 
interesting  science  project  in  ' 
“What  Is  It?”  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  of  School  Activities,  j 

*  *  *  I 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson  of 
Mercer  County  and  Dorothy 
F.  Stauffer  of  Hightstowm  are 
contributors  to  the  December 
Journal  of  Education.  Dr. 
Robinson  tells  of  a  Mercer 
teacher  whose  letter-writing 
project  to  the  armed  forces 
during  the  war  resulted 
in  wedding  bells  —  for  the 
teacher.  • 

•  •  * 

The  Modern  Language 
Journal  for  November,  1948, 
described  the  new  French 
course  of  study  at  Spring- 
field  Regional  High  &hool. 
Copies  of  the  syllabus  for  the 
course  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest  from  the  writer,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Smith  Gants. 

*  *  * 

Elsie  B.  t^arrow,  teacher  of 
social  studies  in  Oaklyn  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School  wrote  about 
"The  Man  Who  Named  Ant¬ 
arctica”  in  the  December  is¬ 
sue  of  Social  Studies. 

*  * 

Melda  W.  ('hambre,  well 
known  in  New  Jersey,  de¬ 
scribes  the  “In-Service  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Helping  Teachers” 
in  the  December  i.ssue  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Leadership. 

Charles  T.  Hazzard,  super¬ 
vising  principal  in  Union 
Township,  wrote  “Why  Chil¬ 
dren  Like  School”  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  Nation’s  Schools. 

*  •  * 

C.  N.  Shuster  of  Trenton 
STC  is  the  author  of  “A  Call 
for  Reform  in  High  School 
Mathematics”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  American 
Mathematical  Monthly  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

The  Legislative  Reference 
Section  of  the  State  Library 
has  issued  its  usual  Descrip¬ 
tive  List  of  Laws  and  Joint 
Resolutions  enacted  by  the 
1948  Legislature.  Free  copies 
mav  be  had  from  Roger  H. 
McDonough,  Director,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Library, 
Archives  and  History,  State 
House  Annex,  Trenton  7, 
New  Jersey. 


Largely  Personal 


Dr.  Samuel  E.  Burr,  Jr., 

chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Education  at  American 
University,  and  a  former  New 
Jersey  educator,  will  direct 
the  1949  Institute  on  World 
Affairs  at  American  Uni¬ 
versity  this  summer. 


It  took  an  army  medal 
three  years  to  catch  up  with 
William  Sette  of  Plainfield 
High  School.  He  recently 
received  a  bronze  star  for 
services  with  the  116th  Regi¬ 
ment  in  the  battle  of  Aachen. 


Clara  H.  Krauter,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Essex  County  Vo¬ 
cational  and  Technical  High 
School  for  Girls,  was  named 
the  Outstanding  Woman  of 
Essex  County  for  1948  by  the 
Council  of  Women’s  Serv’ice 
Clubs  of  Essex  County. 


Carleton  W.  Tillinghast  of 
Burlington  is  the  new  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Taxpayers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  director 
of  the  southeastern  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Economy 
League. 

*  *  ♦ 

Lee  A.  Graver,  a  history 
teacher  at  Dwight  Morrow 
High  School,  Englewood,  has 
been  made  principal  of  Naz¬ 
areth  High  School  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

*  «  * 

Marie  E.  Siess  of  New 
Brunswick  won  second  prize 
in  the  Instructor’s  1948  travel 
contest.  Four  other  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teachers  won  awards. 
They  were  Anna  Repka,  Wal- 
lington;  Mrs.  Jeannette  ^Z. 
Durr,  Roselle  Park;  Irma 
Scheinzeit,  Nutley;  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Evans,  Pennsville. 


Don  Wolfe  of  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  High  School  is  regional 
director  for  the  National  As- 
.socia)tion  of  Journalism  Di¬ 
rectors,  and  was  recently 
elected  .secretary- treasurer  of 
The  College  Fraternity  Ed¬ 
itors  Association. 


Dr.  Mary  E.  Roberts,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Moorestown  High 
School  was  named  South  Jer¬ 
sey  Woman  of  the  Year.  She 
received  the  $500  award  given 
annually  by  the  Rase  Foun¬ 
dation  for  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  community. 


Safety  Book 
Offers  Plans 
For  Schools 

The  school’s  part  In  safety 
is  the  topic  of  a  28-page  book¬ 
let  just  Issued  by  the  School 
and  College  Division  of  tht 
New  Jersey  State  Safety 
Council. 

NJEA  President  Charles  L 
Steel,  Jr.,  wrote  the  foreword 
pointing  out  that  “The  .sug¬ 
gestions  outlined  in  tWi 
pamphlet  can  materially  aid 
all  educators  in  fulfilling 
their  professional  obligattom 
in  helping  young  people  meet 
those  complex  probiems  ^ls8o■ 
dated  with  the  present  day 
hazards  of  living.” 

The  booklet.  The  Educa¬ 
tor’s  Contribution  to  Accident 
Prevention,  presents  signifi¬ 
cant  facts  regarding  aceidenU 
in  New  Jersey,  detailed  steps 
in  organizing  a  schod  safety 
program,  and  an  evaluation 
check  list  for  safety  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  booklet  emphasizes  the 
need  of  more  work  in  the 
field  of  safety  by  teacher- 
training  institutions,  and  of 
increased  emphasis  on  driver 
education  and  training  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

Art  Teachers 
Gather  At  NJC 

Thirty-nine  New  Jersey 
colleges,  junior  colleges,  mu¬ 
seums,  techniceil  and  profee- 
sional  schools  were  represent¬ 
ed  at  the  first  conference  for 
New  Jersey  art  teachers  on 
January  15  at  NJC,  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  division  of 
higher  education  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and 
the  department  of  art  at  the 
State  University  of  Ne» 
Jersey. 

Professor  Helmut  von  Erffi 
of  Rutgers  gave  the  main  ad¬ 
dress.  There  were  thrae 
seminars,  covering  inst^ 
tional  aids  and  material 
vitalizing  instruction,  and 
guidance. 

Exhibits  included  color 
charts,  textile  displays,  boob 
camera  equipment,  wallpaper 
designs,  and  audio  visoti 
equipment  shown  by  commer 
cial  finns.  Student  work  In¬ 
cluded  costume  design  ill*' 
trations,  lettering,  drawing 
ceramics,  and  eight  mink' 
ture  rooms  showing  decon- 
tlon  In  historic  periods. 
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Pick  Bracken 
ToHead  AASA 

John  L.  Bracken,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  st^kools  at  Caayton, 
Mo.,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  AASA.  He  takes  office 
March  15.  C.  W.  McDermith, 
Passaic  Superintendent,  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of 
tellers  for  the  mail  ballot  to 
choose  Mr.  Bracken. 

In  resolutions  adopted  for 
the  coming  year,  the  super¬ 
intendents  urge  the  teaching 
profession  to  "expose  and 
combat  the  activities  of  all 
groups  which  have  as  their 
objective  the  undermining  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  civil  rights 
guaranteed  therein.” 

Teachers  are  also  urged  to 
help  all  citizens  to  recognize 
propaganda  de^’ices,  and  to 
prevent  the  tlse  of  the  public 
schools  as  instruments  of  any 
factional  propaganda  agency. 


County  Group  Outlines  Work 


The  Bergen  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  has  launched 
a  program  of  expansion  and 
wider  service.  Under  Presi¬ 
dent  Michael  Gioia,  it  has 
issued  a  leaflet  on  its  policies 
and  practices:  it  plans  future 
leaflets  for  its  3,000  members 
on  board-teacher  relation¬ 
ships.  the  State  tax  structure 
and  Bergen  County  salaries, 
and  the  Emerging  American 
School. 


For  the  coming  months  it 
is  planning  an  afternoon  in¬ 
stitute  and  evening  work¬ 
shops  on  leadership  training, 
with  a  staff  of  consultants 
from  the  National  Institute 
of  Social  Relations.  A  De¬ 
partment  of  Audio-Visual 
Aids  h^ls  been  established,  and 
is  distributing  the  16mm.  film, 
"Education  is  Good  Busi¬ 
ness,”  and  a  set  of  slides  on 
“Living  and  Learning  in  the 
Garden  City  Schools.” 


In  Paterson,  Marvin  Klick 
will  be  the  new  principal  of 
School  No.  18.  David  Rovs 
will  be  the  new  vice-princi¬ 
pal  of  East  Side  High  School. 


Looking  Ahead 

The  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children  is 
holding  its  25th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco  Feb¬ 
ruary  28-March  3.  The  coun¬ 
cil  is  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  handicapped 
child.  ♦  *  , 

Sixteen  New  Jersey  high 
schools  are  represented  in  the 
Fall  Semester  Section  of  the 
Annual  Anthology  of  High 
School  Poetry,  published  by 
the  National  High  School 
Poetry  A.ssociation. 

*  •  « 

February  22-29  is  Brother¬ 
hood  Week.  The  national 
committee  is  headed  by  Nel¬ 
son  Rockefeller.  The  theme  Is 
“Brotherhood  must  be  lived.” 


with  emphasis  on  self-audits 
by  individuals,  schools,  and 
communities. 


The  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
will  hold  a  three-day  national 
conference  March  16-18  at  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York  City. 

«  •  * 

The  National  Audubon  So¬ 
ciety  is  receiving  enrollments 
from  teachers  who  plan  to 
attend  its  Maine  and  Con¬ 
necticut  Nature  Camps  this 
summer. 

•  *  • 

The  School  of  Education  at 
NYU  will  hold  a  two-day 
Junior  High  School  Confer¬ 
ence  March  25-26.  The  theme 
is  "Adapting  the  Junior  High 
School  to  the  Needs  of  Early 
Adolescence.” 


Schoolwomen 
Offer  Aid  In 
Recruitment 

The  New  Jersey  School- 
women’s  Club  is  again  offer¬ 
ing  a  $200  scholarship  to  any 
girl  in  New  Jersey  interested 
in  becoming  a  teacher.  The 
applicants  must  be  sponsored 
by  a  member  of  the  club. 

Application  forms  can  be 
secured  from  Sadie  Lipson, 
7  Chestnut  Street,  East  Or¬ 
ange,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Associated  with  Miss 
Lipson  on  this  project  are 
Mrs.  Marion  Fox,  Atlantic 
City;  Mrs.  Margaret  Gray, 
Bridgeton;  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Locher,  Hasbrouck  Heights; 
Eleanor  Noyes,  Caldwell; 
Helen  Sutton,  Jersey  CSty; 
Mrs.  Helen  Tiessen,  Passaic; 
and  Elizabeth  Wilton,  North 
Plainfield. 


Nursing  Gains 

Only  three  New  Jersey 
school  districts  have  no  plans 
for  school  nursing  service.  A 
tabulation  of  the  nursing  sit¬ 
uation  in  New  Jersey  by  the 
State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  shows  that  753  nurses 
are  employed  in  the  public 
schools. 


i  '  Every  Additional  Year 

that  a  Textbook  con  be  kept  in  a 
Serviceable  Condition 

,  means  just  so  much  less  in  the  Annual  Budget  for 

replacement  of  Books  Now  in  Use. 

WTi  HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

made  of  wear-resisting,  waterproof  and 
weatherproof  material 

make  Books  Last  One  to  Three  Years  Longer.  They  also  keep  them  Clean  and  Neat. 
Holden  Covers  receive  the  Wear  instead  of  the  Books. 

Sam  pleat  free 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FEBRUARY,  1949 
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THIRTY-NINTH  YEAR 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Akain,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  itraduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions  . . .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  If  you  require  courses  for  certifi¬ 
cation,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  you  will  find  that  the  Temple 
Summer  Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to  your 
needs.  And  apart  from  its  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  University — and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  environs — offer  many 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 
You'll  enioy  spending  a  Summer  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Regular  Sessions,  Jane  27  to  Angust  5 
Post-Sessions,  August  8  to  September  16 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Vrite  for  the  Temple  University  Summer  Sessions 
Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to  be  ofered  dur¬ 
ing  the  1949  Summer  Sessions.  Address  Office  of 
the  Registrar,  Broad  Street  and  Montgomery 
.1  venue.  Philadelphia  22.  Pa. 


^  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
^  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Vacation  Sehoel't  Third  Soaton 

Plan  now  to  enroll  in  this  already  popular 
six  weeks'  vocation  summer  school  which 
is  of  increasing  significance  to  teachers, 
students,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  general  public. 

The  School  is  situated  in  a  region  of  un¬ 
usual  geographical  interest  on  the  Quebec- 
Vermont  border.  Subjects  of  courses  will 
include;  The  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.; 

The  Technique  of  Field  Studies;  The  Chang¬ 
ing  landscape;  The  Political  Geography  of 
Europe;  The  Geography  of  the  Arctic;  The 
For  East;  Geographical  Discovery;  Eco¬ 
nomic  Geography  of  Canada. 

Lecturers  will  include:  Patrick  Baird,  O.  E. 
Baker,  Benoit  Brouillette,  Estyn  Evans, 
Dudley  Stamp,  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins,  Brogdon  Zaborski. 

Comfortable  accommodation  in  modern  co¬ 
educational  college.  Inclusive  fee  (board- 
residence  and  tuition)  $190.  Two  scholar¬ 
ships  (value  $250)  awarded  by  Canadian 
Geographical  Society. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  Ath-August  13th,  1949 

Apply  for  Prospectus  to  Professor  George 
H.  T.  Kimble,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Geog¬ 
raphy,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 


Hightstown  Man 
Spends  54  Years 
On  School  Board 

Walter  C.  Black,  of  Hightstown,  has 
served  54  years  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  East  Windsor 
Township.  His  Mercer  County  friends 
believe  he  holds  the  record  in  the 
entire  state  of  New  Jersey;  at  least, 
they  are  according  him  that  distinction 
until  their  claim  is  disputed. 

It  was  in  January,  1893,  that  a 
group  of  citizens  approached  him,  to 
run  for  election  to  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  In  the  group  was  a  respected 
incumbent,  who  declared  that  he  would 
not  seek  re-election  if  Mr.  Black  would 
be  a  candidate  for  his  seat.  With  no 
opposition,  Mr.  Black  was  elected. 
Since  that  time,  with  but  one  excep¬ 
tion,  he  has  been  re-elected  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  three-year  term. 

His  lone  defeat  was  an  unexpected 
one.  No  opposition  to  his  candidacy 
w'as  expected.  Election  night  was 
stormy,  with  sleet,  ice,  and  snow  com¬ 
bining  to  make  an  uninterrupted  eve¬ 
ning  at  home  very  attractive.  Working 
in  his  nursery,  to  save  some  of  his 
endangered  plants,  Mr.  Black  himself 


did  not  vote.  A  few  minutes  after 
the  polling  place  closed,  a  call  revealed 
that  a  secretly  prepared  “sticker”  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  successful. 

Two  years  later  Walter  Black  was 
back  on  the  board,  elected  without 
opposition.  He  has  since  served  as 
president,  as  clerk  of  the  board,  as 
chairman  of  every  committee,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mercer  County  School 
Boards  Association,  and  on  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  of  the  State  Feder¬ 
ated  School  Boards  Association. 

The  love  of  growth  seems  to  be  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  Mr.  Black. 
He  likes  to  see  children  grow,  and 
during  the  evening  hours  and  the  day¬ 
time  hours  he  steals  from  his  business 
he  can  usually  be  found  either  in  the 
public  schools  or  in  Peddie  Preparatory 
School,  where  for  32  years  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators 
and  for  26  years  the  treasurer  of  the 
Board.  And  when  he  isn’t  watching 
children  grow,  he  is  nursing  along  the 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  plants,  and 
vines  which  provide  the  basis  for 
his  livelihood. 

Mr.  Black  was  bom  on  February  14, 
1867.  If  successful  in  the  February 
election  for  another  three-year  term, 
he  will  take  his  oath  of  office  on  his 
eighty-second  birthday — the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  begin  a  new  year. 


Teacher  Credit  Unions  in  New  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood. 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Elssex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Are.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St..  Arlington. 

West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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New  Books  Received 


Count  6.  Bartoo-Stinson-Osborn.  Kin¬ 
dergarten  or  lower  first  grade.  Web¬ 
ster  Publishing  Company.  $.45  (for 
classroom  orders) 

Stories  the  Numbers  Tell.  Bartoo-Stln- 
son-Osborn.  Second  half  of  first  grade. 
Webster  Publishing  Company.  $.39 
(for  classroom  orders) 

Number  Magic.  Bartoo-Stinson-Osborn. 
Second  grade.  Webster  Publishing 
Company.  $.39  (for  classroom  orders) 

Film  and  Education.  Edited  by  (Godfrey 
M.  Elliott.  Philosophical  Library, 
New  York.  $7.50. 

Your  Life  in  the  Country.  EfHe  G. 
Bathurst.  Junior  &  Senior  High 
School  Grades.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.  $2.80. 

Language  Skills.  Dorothy  J.  Colburn. 
High  School  Grades.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company.  $2.12. 

Exploring  Biology.  Ella  Thea  Smith. 
High  School  Grades.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company.  $3.28. 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  Always.  Lillian 
Page  Hough.  University  of  Florida, 
College  of  Education.  30^. 

Gertrude’s  New  House.  Prepared  by 
faculty  and  students  at  Florida  A.&M. 
College.  317  P.  K.  Yonge  Bldg.,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.  25if. 


Mechanical  Drawing  at  Work.  Rogers- 
Barnes.  Silver  Burdett  Company. 
$2.48. 

Comparative  Psychology  of  Mental  De¬ 
velopment.  Heinz  Werner,  Ph.  D. 
Follett  Publishing  Company. 

Numbers  for  Beginners,  Parts  One  and 
Two.  Sanders,  Schmidt  and  Williams. 
Laidlaw  Brothers.  Part  One,  36^. 
Part  Two,  48<. 

Classics  for  Enjoyment.  Benscoter, 
Bunce,  Holmes,  et  al.  High  School 
Grades.  Laidlaw  Brothers.  $1.52. 
American  High  School  Biology.  Grant, 
Cady,  Neal.  Harper  &  Brothers.  $3.28. 
Dicky  and  the  Indians.  Mabel  G.  Larue. 

Ginn  and  Company.  $1.92. 

Principles  of  Vocational  Education. 
Franklin  J.  Keller.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company. 

Machines  for  the  Farm,  Ranch,  and 
Plantation.  Tumer-Johnson.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  $4.80. 

Wliat  People  Think  About  Their 
Schools.  Harold  C.  Hand.  World  Book 
Company. 

Practical  Shop  NIathematics.  Vol.  1 — 
Elementary.  Wolfe-Phelps.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  $2.40. 


Check  These  10  Feotures 
of 


Disability 

Protection 


*  ReneHu  from  Ihe  FIR.ST  day  of  dis¬ 
ability. 

*  Hospital  benefits  paid  when  confined  in 
any  licensed  hospital,  anywhere. 

*  Benefits  paid  to  YOU,  not  to  hospital. 


TEACHER  —  with  9  years  teaching  and  guidance  experience 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  now  completing  doctorate, 
desires  position  in  the  field  of  guidance.  Can  offer  fine  letters 
of  recommendation  and  references. 

Write  Box  A.  Review,  200  Stocy-Trent,  Trenton,  N.  J 


New  Middle  Grade  Reading  Program 


1949  Edition-LAIDLAW  BASIC  READERS4-5-6 


featuring  • 


•  • 


•  New  teacher  helps 

•  Planned  skills  development 

•  Multiple  level  instruction 

•  Interesting,  balanced  content 

•  Speech  and  oral  reading 


LAIDLAW 


BASIC  READING  PROGRAM,  Grades  1-6 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


CHICAGO  6  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  5 
NEW  YORK  3  •  DALLAS  I  •  ATLANTA  3 


BASIC  TEXTBOOK  PROGRAMS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


*  All  diseases  and  accidents  covered. 

*  Increased  benefits  during  hospital  con¬ 
finement. 

*  Membership  may  be  continued  AFTER 
marriage,  retirement,  or  transfer  to  an¬ 
other  teaching  district. 

*  Rernrrence  of  same  illness  within  same 
year  covered. 

*  No  increase  in  rates  because  of  age. 

*  Guaranteed  renewable  protection  to 
age  65. 

*  Same  rates  for  men  and  women. 


THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Prince  Street.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  information  about 
“complete”  protection. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . 

State . 


MORE  THAN  23,000  TEACHERS 


ENJOY 


PROTECTION 


February,  1949 
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Want  NEA  Membership 

Made  More  Exclusive 

The  NEA  this  summer  will  face  a 
prupusai  to  limit  its  membership.  The 
Ctimmission  on  Teacher  Education 
will  present  an  amendment  to  the  NEA 
by-laws,  providing  that  after  a  speci¬ 
fied  date — perhaps  June  1,  19.51 — full 
membership  be  limited  to 

( 1  I  those  who  are  already  members 
and  keep  their  membership  in  good 
standing; 

( 2 1  new  members  who  are  degree 
graduates  of  four-year  colleges  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  profession  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  teachers. 


C^i^yoM 

CLASSROOM 

PROJECT 


COOKIE  BOXES 


Gay,  individual  serv¬ 
ings  for  classroom  luncheons  or  at 
home.  Fold  an  8"  square  of  heavy 
white  paper  twice,  so  it  makes  4  sec¬ 
tions.  I)raw  the  design  as  shown.  Cut 
along  heavy  lines,  fold  along  dotte<l 
lines.  Decorate  4  sides  with  Crayola 
Draw  ing  Crayons. 

Crayola  is  the  registered  trade  name 
of  Gold  Medal  Crayons  tliat  do  not 
smudge  or  bend,  are  permanent  and 
waterproof.  They  are  the  standard  by 
which  all  wax  crayons  are  judged. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  East  42nd  St. 

N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Gill  Robb  Wilson  To  Speak 

For  AASA  At  Philadelphia 


New  Jersey’s  Gill  Robb  Wilson  will 
be  one  of  the  general  session  speakers 
at  the  AASA  regicmal  conference  in 
Philadelphia  March  27-.50.  Other  gen¬ 
eral  session  speakers,  in  addition  to 
Dwight  I).  Eisenhower  and  Roy  C. 
Larsen,  Time  president,  will  be  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peel,  minister  at  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York, 
and  L.  G.  Derthick,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  Allison 
Davis,  Willard  E.  Goslin  and  H.  B. 
Bruner. 

Sigmund  Romberg  and  his  concert 
orchestra  will  entertain  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Exhibitors  program  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  There  will  be  more  than  30 
discussion  groups,  many  of  them  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  PTA, 
and  other  NE  A  departments.  Philadel¬ 
phia  reservations  are  being  made 
through  Louis  P.  Hoyer,  AASA  Hous¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau,  Architects  Building,  17th  and 
Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia  3. 


Harold  A.  Allan  has  retired  as  assist¬ 
ant  secre;tary  for  business  of  the  NEA, 
after  26  years.  Karl  H.  Berns,  who 
has  been  assistant  secretary,  succeeds 
Mr.  Allan.  Lyle  W.  Ashby  is  now 
assistant  secretary  for  professional  rela¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Ashby  was  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  NEA  Journal. 


The  University  of  New  Hampshire. 
Durham,  will  be  the  scene  of  the  1049 
summer  conference  sponsored  by  the 
NEA  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards. 
The  topic  will  be  the  in-service  gn)wth 
of  teachers,  and  the  dates  June  29- 
July  2. 

A  number  of  other  major  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  next  few’  months. 
The  Fourth  National  Conference  on 
Higher  Education  will  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  April  4-7,  sponsored  by  the 
NEA  Department  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  will  meet 
in  Chicago  February  26-March  2. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Harold 
F'..  Stassen,  Marvyn  W.  Pritchard.  Sir 
Oliver  Franks.  Luther  W.  Youngdahl. 
and  Clark  G.  Kuebler.  The  American 
Association  of  Health.  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Recreation  will  meet  in  Boston 
April  19-22. 


“Geographic  Approaches  to  Social 
Education”  is  the  subject  of  the  19th 
yearbook  published  hy  the  National 
(Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  The 


Consumer  Education  Study  has  jus 
issued  a  400  page  book.  “Your  Lilt 
in  the  Country,”  a  “study  and  story' 
of  the  consumer  problems  whidi 
confront  a  rural  family. 

Tfoccu . . . 
for  the  Asking 

21c  “A  Treasure  Chest”  of  club  jewels,  pik 
and  emblems  suggests  pins  for  -i  liook 
clubs  and  organizations  including  cow 
mercial  study  groups,  press  and  jnff. 
nalism,  home  economics,  Spanish,  l.aik 
mathematics,  music,  lettermen  and  rr 
sity  clubs.  Honor  Service  Scholarshif 
and  many  more.  In  requesting  folde 
indicate  in  what  club  or  activity  m 
are  especially  interested.  (J.  A.  Mrve. 
&  Co.) 

;K)c  Pertinent  Facts  alniut  Coal  is  a  cok- 
fully  illustrated  12-page  booklet,  on  tk 
origin  and  uses  of  coal  and  the  fascing 
ing  development  in  modem  nieclianiir. 
mining,  prepared  for  up^rer  elfnirnlip 
and  high  school  work.  (Bittiminois 
Coal  Institute.) 

31c  A  poster  map  of  Glacier  National  Ft's 
will  bring  back  memories  of  a  (lellghtfL 
vacation  or  inspire  plans  for  a  trip  in  tk 
future.  Colorful  to  use  in  the  cl.i-srooe 
(Great  Northern  Railway.) 

33c  The  Railroad  Story:  Science,  Re-carc}. 
and  Railroad  Progress.  Tells  the  stop 
of  the  progress  of  American  Hailroa6 
with  emphasis  on  their  scientific  devr- 
opment,  and  the  social  implications  '' 
these  developments.  The  booklet  i- 
adapted  to  units  in  science,  social  -tudk- 
geography,  history,  economics,  iumme 
cial  subjects,  and  remedial  n-adki 
Chapters  can  be  used  for  specific  cour-^ 
of  study.  Illustratetl.  Primarily  Ip 
students  in  the  upper  grades.  (  \s..»:ij 
tion  of  American  Railroa<ls.) 

34c  Encyclopaedia  Krilannica  F'ilms’  ik* 
catalog  describes  a  library  of  300 
cational  sound  motion  pictures.  Tk 
alphabetical  listing  gives  a  coni|ii<'h'r 
sive  flescriplion  of  all  films.  An  inniwi 
tion  in  this  catalog  is  a  s|)ecial  -rciW 
which  lists  the  subject  area  coitdaii"* 
for  all  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Kilni. 

3!Sc  School  lunch  evaluation  charts  l'< 
schoids  wishing  to  appraise  obiectirti’ 
the  effectiveness  of  their  lunch  !»’• 
grams.  ((General  Mills.) 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

Slate  Teachers  Magazine,  Inc. 

.307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checkel 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  3^  is  encloid 
for  each  item  checked. 

2Jc  .30c  31c  3.3c  34c  35c 

Name  . . .  - 

.4<ldres.s  _ _ _ — 

City_„.  .  State.  . . 

Subject  taught  _ Cra<le  - 

S<-hool  atidress  . 

Enrollment:  Boys  ..  Girls  - 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

623-33  Witli«f«po«n  BMg.  PHIlAOflPHIA  Walmrt  and  Jwnigor  SH. 

Tnirhers  for  St  hooU  S'hools  for  Teacher*  —  Every  Day  ki  the  Year 

ReKi^tration  h^re  mean*  ron*tant  ronshleralion  for  promotion. 

KlnK>*li-.v  J  ij  Sn  ricr  .  J;-  j,  j 


The  Reading  Teacher  Agency 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 

(nucK  ^shu.i.im;ton.  pa. 

^  rvlinblv  service  for  educators 
^ide  your  ftay  —  The  K.T.A.  way 


JLo^f 

By  Dorothea  Pei.i.ett 
(Films  are  16mm  black  and  white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise:  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  may  be 
rented  from  local  distributors.) 

I'nderstandinK  Bankethell  (10  min. 
Young  America  Flms) 

The  haskethall  coach  tells  the  ro*>t- 
ing  scM-tion  that  “the  referee  calls  them 
as  he  sees  them.”  and  puts  his  players 
through  some  of  the  basic  skills  that 
jcrt  the  hall  through  the  basket.  He 
also  )H)ints  out  some  rules  of  courtesy 
hich  the  players  expect  the  specta¬ 
tors  to  full«>w.  Coach  shows  the  squad 
in  technical  and  personal  fouls,  passing, 
dribbling,  shooting  free  and  field  goals, 
so  that  those  of  us  on  the  sidelines  will 
find  more  enjoyment  in  being  able  to 
better  follow  the  game,  as  well  as  to 
give  the  team  our  courteous  support. 
Anyone  who  goes  to  the  game,  from 
Junior  to  Grandpa,  should  see  this  film. 

British  Isles  (10  min.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films) 

This  first  release  in  a  new  series  of 
subjects  on  important  regions  of  the 
world  selects  the  striking  case  study  of 
Britain’s  role  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  development  of  the  West¬ 
ern  World.  The  film  is  organized  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  or  it  never  could  present 
the  fund  or  facts  nor  the  breadth  of 
ideas  which  it  does  to  start  upper 
demenlary  school’  and  junior  and 
senior  high  students  (also  adults)  to 
thinking  and  to  further  study.  Dia¬ 
grams  and  symbols,  maps  and  ani¬ 
mated  charts  all  ably  help  the  excellent 
on-the-.«pol  photography  give  atmos¬ 
phere  and  relationship  of  geographic 
features  to  the  pattern  of  life. 

Modern  Hawaii  (10  min.  color  also. 
Coronet  Films) 

The  beach,  rolling  surf  and  all,  of 
course,  but  more  of  the  island  paradise 
than  meets  the  usual  tourists’  eye  is 
shown  in  this  film.  Like  that  of  another 
Coronet  subject,  “Panama:  Crossroads 
of  the  Western  World,”  its  theme  is 
the  influence  of  geographic  position 
*nd  feature  on  the  life  and  activities 
of  the  j)eople.  We  see  the  volcanic 
origin  of  the  islands  and  their  fertility, 
small  rice  farms  of  the  valleys,  sugar 
plantations  of  the  tropical  lowlands, 
pineapple  growing  on  the  plateaus, 
cattle  grazing  on  the  cool,  dry  uplands. 
We  see  the  old  Polynesian  culture 
Mended  with  a  way  of  life  much  like 
our  own. 


teachers  needed — Bleoicntory — Swvaatery— C«II«RC.  We  have  oaiclally  Uated.  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investltate  these  throuah  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  plac¬ 
ing  tesnhers  gives  you  expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Establislisd  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  69t)i  Year 

20S  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Xli'Hibrr  \ntiininl  I if to.r  «/  Trarhn »’ 


NATION  -  WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Rhtenhouse  6-6223 

1918  offered  exceptional  opportunities.  Ambition*  teachers  are  now  planning  with 
u*  for  1949.  We  place  teacher*  in  many  of  the  best  private,  public  schools  and 
college*  of  the  Unileil  State*. 

A.  L1LL1A^  CAMPBELL  -  J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Mrmbrr  \nUtniiil  .l«*iici«fi«H  «/  TrarbriC  Igi’iirirn 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Established  !(»• 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions  in 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges.  Barly  registration  desirable. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  rreprietar  Tetepheiie  BRyant  9-31*8 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  lAiM  Charles  W.  Malferd.  Prep. 

S«6  FIFTH  AVENl’E,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  XVih  STREETS 

Phom  Wisconsin  T-'JOM 

Branch  Ofllce:  1836  EUCUD  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 


...  When  teaeherM  want  better  pomitionm  •  •  • 
•  •  •  When  sehootm  want  better  teaekersa,  • 


AO  E  N  C:Yvs:%-. 

T  R  E  N  T o N  ^3 - 3  3  3 7  ^  ^  - 

STACY  TRINT  HOTffl  '-  TICMTON.  ‘ 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
1 8  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 

Xlrmbri-  \iiliuHiil  l*in»ri«fi«/i  «/  Tiarhrn>'  .If/ciii-ir* 


BRYANT  rs":  i: 

I  ^  ■  711-713  Wilhorgpoon  BMg.  Greulich 

Mimbn  S.  i.r.A.  PHIlADClfHIA  7,  RA.  PF.HHypackrr  51223 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

QualilY  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 

FROM  NEW  YORK- PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


THE  CLARK- BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


earn  YKiR 

n.V  Fifth  Avenue  (*3rd  Street  and  Sth  Avenue)  Nei 

E.  L.  Gregg — K.  R.  Rldgway,  Mgri.  SPring 

Distinguished  Personnel  Scrt;ice 

ONE  RBOISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  AU.  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  af  Teachers'  Agencies 
New  York  Chicago  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 


New  York  It.  N.  Y. 
SPring  7-4848 
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Member  of 


Editorial  Committee 

Helen  M.  Hedley,  Chairman,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Charles  Edcerton,  Teacher,  Geo.  Inness  Junior  High  School 
.VIontclair 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  Asst.  Supt.,  2  Harrison  Avenue 
Jersey  City 

Edward  Glaspey,  Teacher,  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C.  Coulter  (D.A.i,  Supervising  Principal,  Glen  Rock 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


POLLS  OIS  EDUCATIOIS 

.New  Jersey  teachers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
NKW  JERSEY  POLL.  Its  frequent  questions  about  edu¬ 
cation  have  provided  a  vast  fund  of  information  on 
what  the  citizens  of  our  state  think  about  their  schools. 
I  he  facts  give  us  new  pride  and  enthusiasm;  at  the  same 
time  they  suggest  directions  in  which  we  can  improve. 

The  latest  reports  measure  the  general  public  attitude 
toward  the  schools  and  the  specific  points  where  changes 
are  wanted. 

New  Jersey  people  in  general  believe  that  today’s  chil¬ 
dren  are  getting  a  better  education  than  they  themselves 
did.  The  vote  is  virtually  a  landslide.  ()4  per  cent  to  15, 
with  the  remainder  neutral  or  without  opinion.  Endorse¬ 
ment  is  strongest  in  urban  areas,  where  more  money  is 
spent  on  schools,  and  lowest  in  rural  areas  where  less  is 
spent,  and  fewest  changes  have  been  made  over  the  years. 

Enthusiasm  is  least  among  people  30-44  years  old. 
This,  the  Poll  points  out,  may  be  because  these  people 
have  children  in  school  now.  They  may  be  swayed  by 
the  inevitable  frictions  between  school  and  home;  it 
points,  however,  to  the  need  of  better  public  relations 
with  the  parents  of  our  pupils. 

Asked  for  suggestions,  the  public  is  not  reticent.  Better 
discipline,  a  more  “practical”  curriculum,  and  higher 
salaries  to  get  better  teachers  are  the  needs  most  felt. 
Smaller  classes  and  more  teachers  are  wanted  by  many 
citizens,  a  significant  request  at  a  time  when  enrollments 
are  rising  and  teachers  are  short. 

Teachers,  board  members,  and  politicians  should  all 
study  these  Poll  reports  in  detail.  New  Jersey  is  virtually 
unique  in  having  such  comprehensive  studies  of  what 
the  people  think.  The  material  should  not  be  ignored. 


WHAT  ^T^TAPPED  RESOVRCES’^? 

In  his  first  message  to  the  I'JPJ  l.A‘gi.slature,  (ioverm 
Driscoll  referred  to  the  “untapped  resources  of  our  in 
nicipalities.”  ^e  wish  the  (iovermir  had  been  moi 
explicit. 

Certainlv  local  governments  cannot  greatly  itu  rc 
local  property  taxes.  I'his  is  as  true  of  the  so-calli 
“able”  communities  as  it  is  of  the  poorer  ones.  M 
clair’s  local  school  taxes,  for  example,  went  up  89  j: 
cent  between  1939  and  1947.  Those  of  F^ast  Orange  i 
nearly  91  per  cent. 

We  hope  the  Governor  is  not  thinking  along  the  lim 
of  a  broader  local  tax  base.*  In  plain  English  that  mt 
encouraging  individual  communities  to  tax  more  thin 
than  they  do  now.  It  has  a  number  of  specious  altn 
tions.  but  it  is  actually  a  step  backward  in  the  directia|j 
of  tax  chaos  and  less  equalization  of  services  to  tlie 
citizens  of  the  state. 

The  broadened  local  tax  base  has  the  lure  of  noveltji 
It  is  not  so  precise  that  it  organizes  its  own  opposition-*] 
no  one  is  quite  sure  what  a  particular  community  wil 
tax.  It  passes  the  buck  of  government  financing  bad 
from  state  levels  to  a  multitude  of  local  officials.  Abo« 


all,  it  scatters  and  diversifies  the  taxpayers’  screams. 

But  the  broadest  local  tax  base  will  not  enable  soar 
communities  to  pay  for  the  local  services  they  neei 
These  communities  have  no  amusements,  few  sales,  litlk 
income,  not  many  automobiles.  Yet  there  are  children  Is 
be  educated,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wealth  and 
ability  of  the  communities  by  any  measure  that  can  be 
proposed. 

Pennsylvania  illustrates  the  tax  chaos  which  can  n'sult 
Under  a  1947  law  692  Pennsylvania  communities  levied 
919  different  taxes  in  one  year.  Some  of  these,  such  * 
taxes  on  coal  and  amusements,  are  hard  on  local  bus 
ness;  per  capita  and  wage  taxes  are  easy  to  collect,  bi 
grossly  regressive  and  unfair;  local  sales  and  income  la%e 
are  administratively  absurd  in  all  but  the  largest  coni 
munities.  Worst  of  all,  there  is  a  cross-hatch  of  tase 
which  makes  a  sound  state  tax  program  all  but  im|M»sibfc 

Nor  is  it  politically  expedient  in  the  long  run.  It  i 
reasonable  that  the  state  should  set  minimum  >crvia 
standards  for  all  its  citizens.  The  community  whid 
becomes  a  focal  point  for  ignorance,  disease,  crime  « 
bad  roads  menaces  every  other  community.  The  stA 
must  help  finance  the  standards  it  sets;  he  who  calls  tk 
tune,  must  pay  the  piper. 

New  York  is  finding  this  out.  Two  years  ago  it  author 
ized  a  variety  of  city  and  county  taxes  to  finance  itt 
teacher  salary  law.  Now  up-state  political  leaders  aii 
insisting  that  these  costs  be  met  by  real  state  aid,  on  i 
scale  that  New'  Jersey  has  never  even  contemplated. 

In  view  of  his  own  pronouncements  on  the  diiplli  atiai 
of  taxes  at  various  government  levels,  we  cannot  belief 
that  Governor  Driscoll  even  considers  a  variety  of  loei 
taxes  for  New  Jersey.  In  our  metropolitan  areas,  wh® 
large  cities  rub  shoulders  with  each  other,  and  f* 
people  sleep  where  they  work,  it  is  unthinkable. 

Nevertheless,  that  phrase  about  “untapped  res<>urcd( 
worries  us.  We’d  like  to  know  what  he  meant.  j 

*See  No  Panacea  Here  by  Laurence  B.  Johnson  and  Robeitil 
Bole  of  the  NJEA  staff,  in  Forum  Pamphlet  Four  of  the  1b 
Institute — More  State  Aid  or  More  Local  Taxes?  ^ 
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